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“The reviewer feels that this is one of the soundest and 
clearest books yet written on the subject.” 
New England 
Journal of Medicine 


“With commendable lucidity the author discusses psycho- 
analysis as a discipline for investigating unconscious mental 
processes as well as an instrument for treating certain 
forms of mental illness. The various basic psychoanalytic 
concepts such as primitive sexuality, the oedipus complex 


and defense mechanisms are taken up in detail. This is the. 


best general work on psychoanalysis that the reviewer has 
seen.” 
Journal Iowa State 
Medical Society 
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concise, and much needed definition of mental hygiene. In the chapters that follow, the reader finds a descriptive picture of — 
the organized agencies that carry on specific functions in the field represented, together with a discussion of the use they are © 
making or might make of mental hygiene. Miss Bassett has done an excellent piece of work in the collection and organization © 
of her material. Also the book is written in a very readable style.””— Mental Hygiene. 
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“The book is of interest to psychiatric social workers for 
several reasons, chief of which is that the author’s expe- 
rience includes that of an analyst and of a case supervisor 
in a social agency, and much of the book was written with 
social workers’ treatment problems in mind. To read it 
thoughtfully constitutes a growth of experience, whether or 
not one agrees with its Rankian theory.’’— American Assn. 
Psychiatric Social Workers-News Letter. 
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WISH-HUNTING IN THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


By Milton Harrington, M.D. 


This book is written by a psychiatrist who challenges 
psychoanalysis but regards it as an extremely interesting 
psychological phenomenon, which future generations will- 
view with astonishment, but which is well deserving of our~ 
serious consideration. Following a searching analysis of. 
psychoanalysis the author presents an alternative which he- 
broadly terms mechanistic psychology in contradistinction 
to the Freudian or motivistic psychology. 

The author attempts to answer the following: What, in~ 
its bare essentials, is the theory of psychoanalysis? What is~ 
the nature of the evidence upon which it rests? What value- 
has it in the prevention and treatment of our mental ills? - 
What are the reasons for its great popular success? What ~ 
are the fundamental errors in its theory and method? 


$2.50 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


By C. Macfie Campbell, M.D. 


Professor of Psychiatry, Harvard Medical School 


The author sees personality as the expression of the total 
forces of the individual; the product of their integrated 
activity; in fact the man in action as seen by the outsider 
and known to himself. After a study of the forces which go 
to make or mar personality, he analyzes such outstanding 
individuals as Beethoven, Theodore Roosevelt, Helen 
Keller, Byron, Bismarck, Robespierre, Wagner, Darwin, 
Schopenhauer and Saint Teresa. 
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DAYS’ FREE INSPECTION on first purchases 
with ‘money-back Guarantee backed by the 
oldest mail-order book house in America. 
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lated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. The 7 
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“On Human Nature,” etc. (Over 800 pp.) 
Published at $5.00. Association price. .$1.28 
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(The Ochrana). By A. T. Vassilyev, the last 
Chief of Police under the Tsar. (47 photo- 
graphic illus.) Unveils, for the first time, 
secrets of the infamous and _ notorious 
Ochrana. Published at $4.00. Association 
brice 98c 


4. THE WOMAN WHO WAS POPE, 
by Clement Wood. Fascinating biography of 
Pope Joan (853-855 A.D.) Published at $3.00. 
Association price 89, 
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N A, translated by Arthur Machen. 
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at $125.00. Association price {2 vols. com- 
plete} $3.98 
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in the history of publishing”’.) 
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Do you really 


ay what 
you mean? 


How accurately do you express your meanings? How accurately do you 
write what you want the reader to understand? Here are a few examples 


from “WRITE IT RIGHT” which show how even simple words are common- 


ly misused and confused in speech and conversation: 


@ All of: “He gave all of his property.” 
The words are contradictory: an entire 
thing cannot be of itself. Omit the 
preposition. 


@ Executed: “The condemned man was 
executed. e was hanged or otherwise 
put to death. It is the sentence that is 
executed. 


@ Fail: ‘He failed to note the hour.” 
That implies that he tried to note it, but 
did not succeed. Failure carries always 
the sense of endeavor; when there has 
been no endeavor there is no failure. A 
falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for 


it does not try; but a marksman firing at 
you may fail to hit you; and I hope he 
always will. 


@ Got Married for Married: If this is 
correct, we sho say, also, “got dead”’ 
for died; one expression is as good as the 


other. 


@ Lengthy: It is no better than breadthy, 
or thicknessy. 


@ Roomer for Lodger: See Bedder and 
Mealer — if you can find them. 

@ Self-confessed: “A self-confessed as- 
sassin. Self is superfluous: one’s sins 


cannot be confessed by another. 
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MORE IMPORTANT THAN 


ANY MATERIAL THING 


MORE important than millions of telephones and 
millions of miles of wire is the fundamental policy 
of the Bell System. It is founded on a spirit of fair 
dealing with the public, with employees and with 
those who have invested their money in the business. 


“The fact that the responsibility for such a large part 
of the entire telephone service of the country rests 
solely upon this Company and its Associated Com- 
panies also imposes on the management an unusual 
obligation to the public to see to it that the service 
shall at all times be adequate, dependable and satis- 
factory to the user. Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to continue to fur- 
nish the best possible telephone service at the lowest 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


cost consistent with financial safety. This policy is 


bound to succeed in the long run and there is no ' 


justification for acting otherwise than for the long 
run. 


‘Earnings must be sufficient to assure the best , 


possible telephone service at all times and to assure 
the continued financial integrity of the business. 
Earnings that are less than adequate must result in 
telephone service that is something less than the best 
possible. ... The margin of safety in earnings is only 
a small percentage of the rate charged for service, 
but that we may carry out our ideals and aims it is 
essential that this margin be kept adequate. . . . This 


is fundamental in the policy of the management.” | 


Quoted paragraphs from an address by Walter S. Gifford, president of the \ 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company, at Dallas, October 20, 1927. 
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THE GIST OF IT 


NE fresh alphabetical group after another crops up in the 

news as the drive to enforce the labor clauses of the Recovery 

Act goes forward. Though the number and relationships of 

ese groups are confusing, it is impossible to read the front pages intel- 

ently without knowing what they are and how they work. JoHN A. 

TcH who, page 533, lists and describes the moving parts of this new 

achinery for dealing with industrial disputes, is director of industrial 

urses at the New York School of Social Work, and author of books 
d articles in the field of labor relations. 


ROM the Negro schoolchild in the rural South who, even in gcod 

times had so little educationally, the depression has in many in- 
ances taken away even that which he had. The present outlook for 
is handicapped tenth of the nation’s youth, the need for reinforce- 
ent of local funds and local school standards, are discussed, page 538, 
y Epwin R. Emsreez, president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Mr. 
mbree has for some years made a special study of education in primi- 


‘live culture in many parts of the world, and of Negro education and 


ce relations in the United States. The foundation which he heads has 
ade notable contributions to improved school facilities for Negro 
ildren in thousands of southern communities. 


NATIVE of Yonkers, New York, ANDREW R. BuTLeEr, four of 
whose etchings are reproduced on page 542, avoids such subjects 
Broadway (Yonkers) with its tight line of small shops and county 
arkways charming with laurel and ramblers, and seeks out the less 
ban sections of America. He lifts his eyes to the wooded hills of Ver- 
ont and New Hampshire, the bleak hills of Arizona. More important 
an literal transcription, however, is the etcher’s beauty of line. 


HE effort to relieve the victims of the drought and to inaugurate 
large-scale drought-prevention schemes are described, page 544, by 
THA BEeNSLEY BRUERE, well known to Survey Graphic readers 
th as writer and as scissors artist. For several months Mrs. Bruére has 
een in Washington, working with the National Resources Board in 
]anning and preparing for the vast task of public education which in 
is article she refers to as an essential in any effective program to con- 
rve soil and water. ; 


ix THE fourth of his series of informal interpretations of our first great 

experiment with regional planning, ARTHUR E. Morcan, engineer, 
educator, and now head of the Tennessee Valley Authority turns from 
material resources of land, minerals and power to consider the people 
of the area in which he is working. Page 548. 


ITH a wide experience of a quarter century as town-planner both 

in a practical capacity and as a student of town-planning prob- 
lems in Japan, China, Australia, South America, Sweden, Germany, 
England and the United States, a writer on the subject for many years, 
formerly editor-in-chief of Stadtebau—the leading German town- 
planning monthly—now, as a liberal, an exile from that country, no 
one is better qualified than Dr. WERNER HEGEMANN to turn mentor to 
the USA and point out (page 553) wherein this country can wisely 
follow foreign models in planning new housing, and wherein she should 
avoid foreign examples, not only because of their inadequacy fer se, but 
because they would never fit into American needs, customs and 
background. - 


ee next issue of Survey Graphic will bring a new turn in an old 

road. Seven years ago we broke ground in the thorny field of medical 
economics in a series of articles by MicHaet M. Davis which so far as 
we know was the first extended and factual discussion of this subject in 
a general magazine. Through the five years of fact-finding and formula- 
tion by the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, which started its 
work that same autumn, the pages of the Graphic have reflected and 
interpreted the growing body of facts which defines the bulk and na- 
ture of one of our great social insecurities, and the range of experiment 
and proposal to deal with it. A special issue in January 1930 The Cost 
of Health, brought together the elements in a panorama which the 
Committee’s reports subsequently illumined in specific detail. Articles 
and two semi-special issues (December 1932 and April 1934) have 
carried forward the story. 

Autumn 1934 finds the question of paying doctor, dentist, nurse and 
hospital a long way from mere statement of problems and on the way to 
possible solutions. Within the past year statements of policy and pro- 
gram have been put forward by professional associations, national and 
state. The insecurity which arises from sickness and its costs is a major 
strand in the plan now under study and formulation by the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security. Legislation is pressing forward in 
the states; experiment in local communities. Hard times has swelled 
burdens-under which both patients and the professions suffered even in 
prosperity. The imminence of change casts into even sharper relief 
divergences of viewpoints as to next steps. This stage set for public and 
private policy and action, a major drama of our general social transi- 
tion, is the theme of the December Survey Graphic, a special issue, 
Buying Health. 


A Correction 


Tue Editors regret the error on Page 492 of the Chicago Number 
(October.) The Max Adler Planetarium and Astronomical Museum is 
the notable gift to his city by Max Adler. 
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THE SHUT-DOWN 


NOVEMBER 
1934 


EVER before in the history of the United States has 
there been such an army of labor mediators, con- 
ciliators and labor adjusters as now have their head- 
arters in Washington. Even during the World War when 
dustrial peace was felt to be an essential to effectiveness on 
e battle-field, there were not half so many agencies for 
ndling industrial disputes. It is doubtful whether anyone 
ows precisely how many there are. In early October when 
is article was being prepared neither the Labor Depart- 
ent nor the NRA could give me anything that they were 
illing to certify as a complete list of such agencies. In two 
fferent government offices lists were then being compiled, 
d preliminary copies were placed in my hands. One list 
ntained the titles of sixty-nine official bodies, the other of 
ty-six, and only thirty titles appeared in both lists. 
It is in no jesting spirit that I call attention to the multipli- 
ation of these agencies for ironing out industrial contro- 
rsy. It may be that we should have more rather than 
er, and it is not surprising that no one is keeping track of 
em all, they have emerged so rapidly and under so many 
fferent authorities. Anyone who looks at the scene, even 
riefly, from the mountain top of the national capital must 
alize their importance. 
We need adjustment machinery as never before, and not 
.erely because there have been many strikes of exceptional 
tterness in the last year. The new responsibility of the fed- 
al government for labor conditions, and the new statutory 
finition of the rights of organized labor contained in the 
covery Act make it imperative that the government 
ould provide ma- 
inery for inquiry 
d adjudication. 
All the codes make 
rovision for makxi- 
lum hours of labor 


? 


There are now twice as many agencies for handling industrial 
disputes as there were when unbroken production was a War- 
time necessity. The interpretation of Section 7-a of the Re- 
covery Act, the complex machinery set up to fortify labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively are here described 
by an expert in labor relations who recently viewed the 
scene for us from ‘‘the mountain top of the national capital” 
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LABOR BOARDS 


The New Mechanisms For Industrial Relations 


BY JOHN A. FITCH 


pliance machinery of the NRA is concerned with them and 
so ultimately is the Department of Justice. But questions 
arise with respect to these matters that involve interpreta- 
tion, understanding and adjustment. Hence it is that provi- 
sion is made in many of the codes for labor boards responsi- 
ble to the code authorities, whose function is to inquire into 
and attempt to adjust difficulties that may arise concerning 
wages-and hours. Such boards often mediate in other types 
of dispute. It is the existence of these boards that swells the 
total number to such astounding limits, and it is the casual 
and more or less spontaneous character of their emergence 
that makes it so difficult to keep an accurate count. 


Bur it is Section 7-a that is keeping the adjustment ma- 
chinery going at high pressure. Section 7-a is a part of 
the Recovery Act and as required by law is also written into 
every code. It declares that the workers are to have the 
following rights: 
. “to organize and bargain collectively through representa- 

tives of their own choosing.” 

. . to be “‘free from the interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers . . . in the designation of such representatives.” 

No worker is to be required, “‘as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain from joining . . . a labor 
organization of his own choosing.” 

Essentially, then, two rights are guaranteed to the worker 
in Section 7-a: the right to bargain collectively and the right 
to be free from every form of employer-coercion. In the in- 
terpretation and enforcement of these provisions certain 
difficulties emerge. 

The first difficulty 
arises out of the fact 
that while the worker 
has a right “to bar- 
gain collectively’’ 
there is no definition 
of collective bargain- 
ing in the statute. 
Neither is there any 
statement of the 
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positive action required of the 
employer to make the rule ef- 
fective. Obviously it takes two 
sides not only to make a bar- 
gain but to engage in the bar- 
gaining process. What then does this law require the em- 
ployer to do? 

Cases were appealed to the National Labor Board (the 
Wagner Board) in which the employer held that he had met 
the requirements of the statute merely by meeting and hear- 
ing representatives of the employes. In one such case the 
Board said: 


True collective-bargaining requires more than the holding of 
conferences and the exchange of pleasantries. . . . While the law 
does not compel the parties to reach an agreement, it does con- 
template that both parties will approach the negotiations with an 
open mind and will make a reasonable effort to reach a common 
ground of agreement. 


In the Houde case, decided August 30, 1934, by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (successor to the Wagner 
Board) it was held that “the employer is obligated by the 
statute to negotiate in good faith with his employes’ repre- 
sentatives; to match their proposals, if unacceptable, with 
counter proposals; and to make every reasonable effort to 
reach an agreement.” A further statement to the same effect 
appeared in the report of the Winant Committee dealing 
with the textile strike: “Section 7-a . . . imposes a duty on 
employers to recognize any individual or organization 
chosen as the representative of their employes and to make 
every reasonable effort to reach a collective agreement with 
such representatives.” 

These statements of the obligations of the employer will 
doubtless have influence. A similar statement appearéd- in 
the Wagner industrial disputes bill which was before Con- 
gress last winter. It must necessarily remain a fact, however, 
that the specific steps required of an employer in any par- 
ticular collective-bargaining conference have not as yet 
proved susceptible of effective definition. The requirement 
in the law and the statements of boards as to its meaning 


1In the matter of the Connecticut Coke Co. and United Coke and Gas Workers 
Union No. 18829. Decisions of the National Labor Board, Part II, p, 89. 
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The National Labor Relations Board, made up of non-partisan 
representatives of the public. Left to right, Edwin S. Smith, 
Massachusetts labor commissioner; Lloyd Garrison, chairman, 
University of Wisconsin; H. A. Millis, University of Chicago 
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have been valuable primaril 
for their moral effect and thei 
contribution to standards 
conduct. 1 

As a matter of fact the majan4 
issues that come before the boards involve coercion. The" 
have to do mostly with attitudes and behavior preceding th | 
collective-bargaining conference rather than with the cor! 
ference itself. More than a fifth of all the cases handled by 
the Wagner Board involved ‘‘discriminatory discharge, 
most of them for joining or promoting a trade union. On th’ 
other hand, many involved compulsion with respect to joir] 
ing a company union, and altogether the great majority { 
the cases raised the question of the freedom of the worker t | 
organize and choose his representatives. Issues of this som} 
are relatively clear. However complicated a particular cas 
may be, there can be little difference of opinion that the ou"} 
standing methods of employer-coercion with respect 1 | 
organization—discharge, threat of discharge, yellow-dco4 
contract—are definitely illegal under Section 7-a. 


ET these cases, too, involve many problems that ar} 

difficult of adjustment. Immediately upon the passag) 
of the Recovery Act, company unions began to bloov# 
amazingly in plants where before not even that agency fc} 
employe representation had existed. The National Associi 
tion of Manufacturers, not widely celebrated for its advi} 
cacy of collective bargaining, sent to all its members a mod { 
company-union plan. Arthur Young, vice-president of th} 
US Steel Corporation, has testified that he himself devised) 
plan which has been adopted in 165 mills of the Corporatic# 
and its subsidiaries ‘‘as a legal vehicle of collective bargai: 
ing.” A strange sort of vehicle for the Steel Corporation 1 
be steering! | 

Cases involving company unions usually present the que 
tion of freedom of choice. Did the employes freely vote to aij 
cept the plan? Did they vote for representatives without t! 
presence of the slightest shadow of employer-influence? W } 
coercion, however subtle, brought to bear? Some “ele 
tions” held to determine whether the employes wish 
accept a company union have been held under compar} 
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Mechanisms of war. Right, detectives on strike duty 
at the Lakeside Power Plant, Milwaukee. Below, 
his friends guard the home of the leader of strik- 
ing onion-field workers, Hardin County, Ohio 


auspices and without opportunity for discus- 
sion. In some, company officials have counted 
the votes, and in many no alternative choice has 
been provided in the ballot, the worker being 
required to vote either for or against the com- 
pany union. It would take some courage to 
write in on such a ballot the name of a labor 
union, especially if the election is conducted by 
company officials. In still other cases coming to 
the attention of the boards, company unions 
were imposed without a vote of the employes 
and in others representation was limited to work- 
ers in the plant, thus offering something less than 
full freedom of choice. In all cases coming before 
the boards such acts have been held to be in 
violation of the law. 

Perhaps the most difficult requirement of the 
law, from the enforcement angle, appears in the 
first sentence of Section 7-a, “employes shall 
have the right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively . . .’ Who are the “employes’’ possess- 
ing this right? Does it mean any group of em- 
ployes, however small? Or does it mean all the 
employes, and must the organization fail of its 
purpose if even one employe remains outside? The latter was 
the contention of an employer whose actions came under the 
scrutiny of the National Labor Relations Board. In discuss- 
ing at a meeting of his employes, called by himself, the re- 
quest of some of them for recognition of their union he stated 
that ‘‘under the law he could not recognize the union unless 
it represented 100 percent of the employes in the plant, that 
he would be jailed if he did so.” 

In spite of absurdities, the question how “‘employes’”’ may 
establish their right to bargain collectively through their 
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chosen representatives, is a real one. What proportion of the 
workers should belong to an organization before it is en- 
titled to recognition? If it is 51 percent then what is the 
status of the 49 percent? Do they have representation too? 
And if there should be further sub-groups and finally in- 
dividuals who persist in their ruggedness, is the employer 
obliged to bargain separately with each, collectively with 
the groups, individually with the individuals? 

This is a question that has worried the wise men in the 
Administration from the President down ever since it 
emerged, early in the career of the 
NRA. And it has been decided 
first one way and then another and 
then back again. Some of the au- 
thorities have remained consist- 
ently in one camp, some in an- 
other and there are some who 
have decided the matter both 
ways. 

The first important recorded 
opinion on this subject appeared 
in a joint statement by General 
Johnson and Donald Richberg 
issued August 23, last year. They 
declared that “‘the right to organ- 
ize and _ bargain collectively” 
which is established in the law, 
“can mean only one thing, which 
is that employes can choose any- 
one they desire to represent them 
or they can choose to represent 
themselves. Employers likewise 
can make collective bargains with 
organized employes, or individual 
agreements with those who choose 
to act individually.”’ Accordingly, 
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when in October 1933 the Administration worked out an 


agreement for ending the strike in the “‘captive mines,” it 
was stated that “representatives chosen by a majority will be 
given an immediate conference, and separate conferences 
will be held with any representatives of a substantial 
minority.” 

On February 1, the President issued an order authorizing 
the National Labor Board to supervise elections of represent- 
atives for collective bargaining. In this order the President 
required the Board to “‘publish promptly the names of those 
representatives who are selected by the vote of at least a 
majority of the employes voting and have thereby been desig- 
nated to represent all the employes eligible to participate in such an 
election.” (Italics mine.) 

This order seemed to be a reversal of the previous position 
of the Administration, but three days later General Johnson 
and Mr. Richberg issued another joint statement declaring 
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Strike discipline. Left, strike vote 
at a North Carolina textile-mill. 


Below, a picket-line at the 
Dunean Mill in South Carolina 


that the Executive Order did not 
“restrict or qualify in any way the 
right of minority groups of em- 
ployes or of individual employes to 
deal with their employer.” The 
agreement by which the threat- 
ened automobile strike was 
averted was in line with this inter- 
pretation. It even went further 
and provided for proportional 
representation of minority groups 
on the collective-bargaining com- 
mittee. 

In the meantime, the National 
Labor Board took the presidential 
order at its face value, and made 
findings upholding the majority 
rule. Its successor, the National 
Labor Relations Board took the 
same position in a case involving 
the Houde Engineering Company of Buffalo. On March 8 
the old board had ordered an election of the employes of this 
company and had ruled that the company must bargain col- 
lectively with all of its employes through the agency getting 
most of the votes. The election was held and the union was 
designated as their representative by a majority of the 
workers. Nevertheless the company refused to recognize it as 
the exclusive bargaining agency; so the case came before the 
new Board. On August 30, the Board handed down a care- 
fully reasoned decision favoring the majority rule. The 
Houde Company announced that it would disregard the 
Board’s action and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers sent word to its members that there were now two in- 
terpretations of the law on this point and that employers 
should take their choice until the courts had made.a final 
ruling. The case has been referred to the Department of Jus- 
tice for further action. In the meantime it is obvious that a 
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consistent Administration atti- 
tude on this point must some- 
how be achieved. 

So far we have been dealing 
with the problems before the 
boards without indicating the nature of these agencies. That 
there are scores of them altogether was remarked at the be- 
ginning of this article. The most important ones for present 
purposes are the National Labor Board and its successor, the 
National Labor Relations Board, the relatively independent 
Petroleum Labor Policies Board, and the boards set up espe- 
cially to deal with difficulties in three major industries, 
automobiles, steel and textiles. 

These boards, and the unmentioned ones also, have made 
an important contribution to our understanding both of 
what is possible in the adjustment of labor disputes under 
government auspices, and of the technique of that adjustment. 

A study of their work indicates that there have been two 
distinct periods during the life of the Recovery Administra- 
tion with respect to the handling of labor disputes and the 
administration of Section 7-a. The first was an experimental 
period during which four boards of major importance were 
set up: August 5, 1933, the National Labor Board; August 8, 
1933, the Cotton Textile National Industrial Relations 
Board; December 22, 1933, the Petroleum Labor Policies 
Board; March 27, 1934, the Automobile Labor Board. 

The National Labor Board was created by the President 
on August 5, 1933, at the joint request of both the Labor and 
the Industrial Advisory Boards of the NRA. This Board of 
seven, made up of three members of each of the two advisory 
boards (industrial and labor) with Senator Wagner as chair- 
man, was limited at the outset to cases of “hardship or dis- 
pute that may arise from interpretation or application of the 
President’s Re-employment Agreement.” It was looked 
upon, however, and soon came to be used as a general 
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Representatives of cotton-textile workers on strike in Green- 
ville, South Carolina, meet with their organizer to discuss 
plans after learning that troops had been called out. Except 
for a few minor disturbances, their strike was peaceful 
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mediation board functioning 
widely in industry. 

This Board broke new 
ground. It did a vast amount 
of work and in its decisions 
made a significant contribution to orderly processes in indus- 
trial relations and to the enforcement of Section 7-a of the 
Recovery Act. But it operated under three major handicaps. 

In the first place, its powers were uncertain, because it 
existed solely as the result of a somewhat informal invitation 
from the President, made without reference to any statutory 
authority. In December 1933 and in February 1934 the 
President issued executive orders on the authority of the Re- 
covery Act, enlarging the scope of the Board and giving it 
definite powers. Specifically, it was empowered to mediate 
in all labor controversies tending to ‘‘impede the purposes of 
the Recovery Act,” to arbitrate cases submitted to it, to or- 
ganize regional labor boards and to review their findings, 
and after February 1, 1934, to conduct elections to deter- 
mine the will of employes in particular establishments for 
collective bargaining. These formal orders strengthened the 
Board’s position, but there continued to be some doubt 
about its legal status. 

In the second place, its jurisdiction as distinct from that of 
the Recovery Administration was somewhat uncertain. 
There was nothing to prevent the NRA from appearing sud- 
denly in a labor case to supplant the Labor Board. A notable 
case in point was the threatened automobile strike in March 
1934. The National Labor Board asked the disputants to 
come to Washington for a hearing. Just before the hearing 
was to begin, General Johnson, according to authoritative 
sources in Washington, summoned the manufacturers to his 
office and discussed terms of settlement. The manufacturers 
then went before the Labor Board and stated their case, 
after which, accompanied by some of (Continued on page 566) 
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Can a Negro learn more easily than his white neighbor? — 


Southern school funds point to this conclusion, with $44.31 a 


N actual practice in America we seem to have 
shifted the rights of man to read “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of education.” Schools we 

have built up as the bulwark of our democracy. 
Popular education, we have believed with naive 
faith, would solve all our social and political 
problems. 

In this belief we have undertaken to supply schooling 
to every child in the nation—and we have almost done it. 
We have carried the idea of free and universal education 
far beyond that of other countries: to highschool and college 
and university. Fifty-three percent of the children of sec- 
ondary school age are actually in highschools in America— 
a percentage three times greater than that in England or 
France or Germany. Over a million young citizens are in 
colleges and universities—a number undreamed of in any 
other nation. All told, something close to thirty million 
pupils—one quarter of our total population—are in educa- 
tional institutions of all grades in America today. 

This is a tremendous achievement. The results, it is true, 
have not been quite so transforming as we had wistfully 
hoped. We have found that it is easier to build institutions 
than to infuse them with intellectual fire. It is simpler to 
raise money than to raise up a corps of fine teachers. It 
is not difficult to range children in orderly rows on benches, 
but it’s the very devil of a job to get any considerable number 
of them to drink in knowledge and understanding. What- 
ever its lacks and shortcomings, our school system is one of 
our great accomplishments. If democracy is to continue we 
must preserve the present structure and in spite of difficulties 
and discouragements improve its quality and increase still 
further its extent. 

In this gigantic school enterprise, what provision have 
we made for that race which makes up one tenth of our total 
population? The theory of democratic education is that it 
will give equal opportunities to all, that with special care it 
will reach down to disadvantaged groups and bring them 
quickly to the general level of literacy and learning. Since 
the Aframerican has a very different background from the 
other members of our commonwealth, and since he was held 
so long in the ignorance and dependence of chattel slavery, 
it would be supposed that when he was admitted to free 
citizenship he would be given special consideration in our 
school system. It would be imagined, if we really believed 
in the transforming power of education, that we would turn 
the great force of schools to bringing this group to equality 
of opportunity and equality of status, to changing these 
millions from dependent serfs into intelligent and compe- 
tent citizens. 

Unfortunately logic seldom rules in such matters. Just as 
the founding fathers could solemnly declare that all men 
were created free and equal and at the same time continue 
to hold a large part of their fellow men in slavery, so today 
we can shout the slogan of free and universal education and 


yet largely ignore just that group of our population which _ 


needs it most. 
In the North and West, Negro children are presumed to 
have equal opportunities with all other pupils. The public 


year for each white pupil, $12.57 for each Negro. How every — 
tenth school child is thus handicapped by inadequate school — 
facilities, and steps toward more democratic opportunity are — 
here discussed by the president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund | 


schools are open to them as a part of the general population. | 
There are discriminations both against individuals and 
against the race as a whole even in northern schools, but 
theoretically, at least, the northern Negro has all the rights 
and opportunities of any other group in the public schools | 
and in the state and private colleges. In all the southern | 


states, however, two entirely separate school systems are | 
maintained, one for white pupils, the other for colored. | 
Since four fifths of American Negroes live in these southern | 


states (forming nearly a third of the total population of the ~ 
South) it is this southern dual system which reflects the | 
opportunities offered or denied to this race. ; 
Here is the picture in briefest outline. America as a whole 
spends an average of $99 a year on every pupil enrolled in 
school; the South (which is poor compared to the rest of the 
nation) spends $44.31 per white pupil and $12.57 per Negro 
pupil. The Negro pupil receives in public support of his 


education about one fourth that of the southern white child | 
and less than one eighth that of the average pupil in the | 


nation as a whole. (These figures are from a study of south- | 
ern-school finance made by Fred McCuistion of the Associa- | 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern | 
States.) Individual states with huge black populations show 
even greater discrepancies. Georgia spends an average of | 
$35.42 for each white child and $6.38 for each colored pupil. | 
Similar figures for Mississippi are $45.34 against $5.45. In | 
those two states which together embrace one eighth of the 
total Negro population of the nation, the colored pupils get 
only about 6 percent of the amount which America as a 
whole deems necessary for the education of its children. 


HESE stark figures tell the story. It can be elaborated in 

dismal details. Schoolhouses, while they have been built 
in great numbers in recent years, still show entirely inade- 
quate physical facilities for colored pupils. Desks, black- 
boards, textbooks, scanty enough for all schools in the 
South, are often strangely lacking in colored schools or 
passed on to the Negroes only after years of use by white 
children. Value of school plant and equipment in fifteen 
southern states (according to a special study presented at the 
Washington Conference on Negro Education last May) 
averages $157 for every white pupil and $37 for each Negro 
pupil. Teachers’ salaries show a similar discrepancy. The 
McCuistion report gives the average salary of white teachers 
in thirteen southern states as $901, that of Negro teachers in 
the same states as $423—less than half that of their white 
colleagues. oy 

In individual communities the lacks in Negro schools are 
almost complete. At least fifty rural counties in the South 
have not a single modern school building available for pu- 
pils of a race which often makes up more than half the 
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population of the given county. In Montgomery County, 
Ala., which is fairly typical of rural counties of the deep 
South, an average of $28 is spent on teachers’ salaries for 
every white pupil enrolled, while only $4 per colored pupil 
goes to salaries for Negro teachers. 

If one assumes the democratic principle of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for all children, it would appear that the 
citizens of this Alabama county think that it takes seven 
times as much to educate a white child as a Negro. As 
Booker T. Washington used to say, “It is too great a compli- 
ment to the Negro to suppose he can learn seven times as 
easily as his white neighbor.” 


HE depression has simply made more desperate the al- 

ready pitiful lacks of the Negro schools. Proportionally 
they have not suffered more than the white schools. But 
even average loss is much more acute to any group already 
below a decent standard. The story of the depression is that 
of shortened school terms (already often at the low point 
of three to six months a year); of teachers, who at best were 
getting only three or four hundred dollars a year, now get- 
ting nothing at all; of buildings falling into still greater dis- 
repair; of equipment wasting away with not even the former 
inadequate replacement. 

Federal relief has brightened certain spots of the picture. 
In every county that was alert enough to get it, government 
money was made available for repainting and repairing of 
all public schools. Even the counties that benefited of course 
spent most of the money on white schools, but many hundred 
Negro schools throughout the South have a new coat of 
paint and patches on the leaky roof because of federal relief. 
In a number of instances, teachers dropped from regular 
pay rolls have been picked up by the federal-relief agencies 
_ and paid for teaching adult classes or special courses. 

In general, Negro schools have had the average ups and 
downs of all public institutions during the dark years since 
1929. The difference is that even a little recession threatens 
the very existence of many of these poor schools and the ups 
are not so much improvements as salvage from otherwise 
complete wreck of institutions and individual teachers. 

It is hard to tell simply by facts and figures the incredibly 
complex story of Negro education in the South. Visits to the 
schools themselves and acquaintance with the Southern 
scene give a more vivid picture, although they throw into 
even more striking relief the confusion of good and bad, 
the amazing contradictions and unevenness. 

To the visitor, colored schools seem not a system but a 
series of incidents: bizarre, heroic, pathetic, romantic. In 
the most deplorable situations your stern judgment is apt to 
_ be melted by the sudden singing of a spiritual. In writing 
- down an almost illiterate teacher presiding over a deskless 
room without a single textbook, you sud- 
denly realize that occasionally one is 
bringing the children along with her 
Native wit and ingenuity. Crude black- 
boards are used for ‘writing, then for 
reading what has been written. Figuring 


A modern, three-teacher schoolhouse for 
Negro children built with the aid of the 
Rosenwald Fund. The leaky cabin it re- 
places is typical of the colored schools in 
hundreds of southern communities today 
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on the board is supplemented by counting and adding and 
subtracting of fingers on the hands. In reading aloud, to 
which these schools without books so often have to resort, 
the teacher’s stumbling slowness simply helps in making it 
possible for the unlettered children to follow her. In general, 
however, ignorant Negroes who will teach for a total annual 
salary of $300 or less are about as incompetent in the deli- 
cate task of educating children as similar individuals of any 
other race. 

A visitor in a rural district is likely to find the school 
being taught in a church or a dilapidated shack. The com- 
munity may not have enough money to build a school, 
but the presence of the church in almost all rural areas 
testifies to the hold which religion still has upon the country 
Negro. If the school is in a well-constructed building, the 
chances are that it has been erected by the combined 
donations of the Negro community, white friends, and the 
Rosenwald Fund in addition to public funds. The furniture 
ranges from the latest style of patent desks to soapboxes. 
In most cases the children will be found crowded on benches 
from which the legs of the smaller children dangle wistfully 
toward the floor. 

In the typical school from 60 to 90 percent of the pupils 
will be found in the first three grades. If the rainy season is 
‘on, and the “cricks”? have risen, only three or four children 
are likely to be present out of an enrolment of fifty or sixty. 
Or, if the day is sunny, the teacher may tell you that the 
children were kept at home to do outside chores, “‘fair- 
weather work.” Poor attendance on Monday is usual, and 
explained by wash-day. If the cotton-picking season is on, 
you may visit a dozen schools and discover no more than a 
handful present at each. The same is true of cotton-planting 
time, of cotton ‘‘chopping”’ time, of tobacco-bed picking, of 
strawberry picking. School officials may plan the terms to 
avoid the crucial labor season, but a late crop will keep the 
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but often picturesque variants appear. A | 

child once told me his name was Billy. | 

VALUE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY But, knowing something of the vagaries “| 

AND AMOUNTS NEEDED To EQUALIZE EXPENDITURES of Negro names, I demanded his “realli 

IN 15 SOUTHERN STATES 1930 name.’? Whereupon he replied: “Billy is © | 

(oun Argo, Gene) short for Billion. You see, Pap’s name is | 

Do ge) a6 as Mod. Sige ESMETE coo”: sae ees Nichols, so he called the first one Million — 
Nichols—there she is over there, we calls 

her Milly for short—then there was me, ~ 

fare ¥240,000,000 é 

$ 37.00 72.000. ee and he called me Billion, and then an- 

other one come, and he asked the teacher, 

W and so that baby was called Trilly, short _ | 
$ ae me $ 816.352.000 for Trillion.” Hoping that no greater tax 
: : might be laid upon the mathematical 
knowledge of the teacher, I passed on to 
WHITE ¢ NEGRO §1,086.942.000 | another child whose appearance was in 
$123.00 eat a violent contrast to his name of Snowdrop 
Brown, and to yet another one whose de- 
livery by the stork at three o’clock in the 

es morning resulted in the proud name of 1 

} Early Bird Wilson. The pride of race ap- | 
pears in many Booker T. Washingtons 


schools empty until after Christmas, although school offi- 
cially began in October. Even after attendance starts, days 
out for chores and bad weather are apt to equal the days 
of book learning. 

The average pupil in a rural school comes from a 
tenant family, although here and there one finds schools 
in communities where every Negro is an owner. If the 
school is in the deep South, it is an even chance that the 
parents of the child are wholly illiterate. The only book in 
the house is likely to be the Bible, but that book will be in 
every cabin. If the state purchases textbooks, as in Louisiana, 
the pupil will have a full set, though often of cast-offs from 
white schools; if texts are not furnished, one reader may 
serve a Class of fifteen to fifty. 

If you examine a third-grade child in this school, you 
will find that he may be anywhere from eight to twenty-one 
years of age. The average runs from ten years in the best 
systems to almost thirteen in the worst. If you ask him his 
name, you will find good old biblical names predominating, 


and Paul Laurence Dunbars, but fre- | 
quently one meets a Robert E. Lee and even a Jefferson | 
Davis. « : 


It is easy to catch the children of these country schools with _ | 


what seem to us easy questions. They may reply that ice is || 
made of wood, that napkins are made of glass, that yesterday ~ 
was a drive. But they, in turn, if they were not too awed or | 
polite, could stump the visiting examiner on ways to make 
a balky mule go, on how to learn so much of the family’s | 
cherished and well-worn Bible when no member of the =| 
family has ever been able to read, on how to make one | 
pair of pants serve over an heroic decade successively for | 
father and two sons. They can even show some surprising |. 


feats in “book larnin?”. The absence of books has forced a _ | 


good deal of memory drill and rote learning. Such old- 
fashioned methods may be smiled at indulgently by progres- _| 
sive-school people of today. But a rural Negro child can 
call the answer to 16 times 13 while the country-day-school | 
pupil is reaching for his pencil or nonchalantly asking you | 
why you want to know. The Negro student'also has a deal , 
of history and geography at his tongue’s . 
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end and a good many more rules of gram- || 
mar than the customs of his country will | 
allow him to use. But in the simple tools || 
of knowledge the Negro rural pupil is | 
found by standard achievement to be | 
from two to five years behind the score | 
expected of a child of his age. 

Teachers whom I have met in these / 
rural schools range from a girl of seven- | 
teen to a matriarch of eighty-six. The | 
average younger teacher will hold a 
certificate which proclaims her graduation _ 
from highschool, although this may be , 
anything from a modern, well-equipped, 
and accredited secondary institution with 
seventy teachers, to a school where three 
distraught women are handling all grades 
from the first through the twelfth. The 
teacher may get a salary of $25 a month | 
for a five-month term, or $30 a month for { 
four months or even three; while in an | 
adjoining county a sister-teacher may | 
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receive as much as $110 a month for nine 
months, and another in a nearby city may 
get an annual salary of $1750. In some 
instances the teacher may hold no certifi- 


cate at all, or perhaps be using her sister’s, Dotars YEAR? 
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as investigators found five teachers doing 3° 
in one county. Or the teacher may hold a 28 
certificate based on a highschool diploma 26 
which was given out gratis by the county 34 
superintendent in an effort to raise the ae 
rating of his staff. 20 

Tests recently given to hundreds of te 
teachers of these rural schools brought in He 
an average score equivalent by national = 
standards to that of a seventh-grade child. WSs 
The teacher lives in some cases as far as Hh 
five miles from the school, and often pays : 
from $10 to $15 of her meager monthly z 
stipend for lodging and board. She is A 
usually the product of a short school term, s 
poor teachers, and low standards; her x 


presence in the schoolroom perpetuates a 
vicious circle. 

If lower schools for Negroes are inadequate, the provisions 
for higher education may be expected to be éven more 
scanty. They are. Until a couple of decades ago the only 
Negro colleges were “‘mission”’ institutions maintained by 
northern money and manned by northern teachers. While 
many southerners still oppose on principle any higher 
education for Negroes, recent years have seen a great change 
of attitude in this as in so many other questions that con- 
cern this race. Every southern state now maintains at least 
one institution of college grade for Negroes, a “land-grant 
college,’ which receives federal as well as state support. 
These institutions are chiefly devoted to the preparation of 
teachers and to pretty sloppy courses in “agriculture and the 
mechanic arts.” They are, however, the beginnings of 
what may become a fair system of state institutions. Many 
of the old church schools are growing into good small col- 
leges. A few are making distinguished records. 

Howard University, founded by the Freedman’s Bureau, 
the agency set up at the close of the Civil War to care for the 
newly liberated race, offers not only col- 
lege work but professional courses to some 
two thousand Negro students every year. 
This is the only university in America 
that is maintained by direct appropria- 
tion from Congress. It is a credit to the 
Negro and to the nation. 


Institute for Research in Social Science presided over by 
Howard Odum at the University of North Carolina. 
Another promising center is the new Dillard University 
at New Orleans formed by a merger of two struggling de- 
nominational colleges with the moral and financial backing 
of the church boards, the educational foundations, and the 
citizens of New Orleans. This institution, named for a well- 
known southern scholar, is presided over by another white 
southerner—striking testimony of the changing attitude in 
the South toward Negro institutions. Dr. E. -E. Just in 
biology, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in history, Charles S. Johnson 
in social science, James Weldon Johnson and Countee 
Cullen in literature—all Negro professors—are among the 
ornaments of learning in the South, regardless of color. 
Today’s record is after all a substantial one for a race 
which only seventy years ago was in slavery, and for a sec- 
tion of the country which is much poorer than the rest of the 
nation and which started with little respect for the rights or 
abilities of Negroes. Today 2,124,000 (Continued on page 574) 
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A group of private institutions in At- 
lanta has made an affiliation under the 


general aegis of Atlanta University. Of 
this group Morehouse and Spelman are 
giving excellent undergraduate work re- 
spectively for men and women, and the 
university is offering graduate courses 
under an increasing number of eminent 
scholars. 

Fisk University in Nashville is one of 


the finest of the smaller colleges of the 
entire South regardless of race. Its de- 
_ partment of, social sciences under the 
brilliant leadership of Charles S. Johnson 
is the most distinguished in the South 
with the possible single exception of the 
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Among contemporary American 
etchers Andrew R. Butler is stead- 
ily gaining reputation. Taken to- 
gether his prints of the national 
scene—his subjects are always 
American—give some of the vari- 
ety and sweep of the country. He 
retains the clean and careful 
drawing of the etchings in his more 
recent work in water-colors and 
oils. That he can make a lovely 
composition of less picturesque 


| aspects of America is evident 
in the print of Kansas (right). Kansas 
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N Washington these days, they 
are trying desperately to restore 
some sort of balance between 

the forces that lead to inflation 
and those that produce depression. 
The national teeter-board is so 
overweighted by people seated on 
the lower end that it is hard to 
move. It was beginning to swing 
free from the ground, just trem- 
bling toward an _ equilibrium, 
when onto the side of the depres- 
sion was dropped the drought. 

All that intricate entanglement of departments and bu- 
reaus and committees, of emergency administrations and 
permanent boards which compose the federal government, 
and most of the state governments as well, are concerned 
with the effort to lift the extra weight of the drought. The 
federal government, which is the sum of all these parts, has 
been busy on this heavy task for more than a year. 

Up in the wheat and cattle country the drought began to 
be serious in the autumn of 1933. It continued through the 
winter when there was not enough snow to give the crops 
an early start in the spring. By June it was in the emergency 
stage in parts of the Northwest; by July it had spread into 
the rich farming-lands; in August it was worse; in Septem- 
ber it covered nearly all of the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River—the land from which most of our food has come 
since we began to settle it a century ago chanting the refrain, 
‘For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us each a farm!”’ 
In the late summer the President was officially informed that 
the drought had caused a total loss of $5 billion in twenty- 
four states containing one fourth of the population and three 
fifths of the land of the United States. 

We have reached a stage of civilization where we do not 
let our brothers starve. We are feeding people now on farms 
which used to raise corn that would tassel out above the hat 
of a man on horseback; farms on which the wheat stalks once 
crowded each other in the fields; farms once heavy with wild 
hay to be had for the cutting. September 14 it was announced 
that there were about 550,000 farming families on relief as 
a result of the drought. In round numbers this would be 
about two million people. We are feeding these people. 
What.are we giving them to eat? Where are we getting it? 

Consider, for example, the potato. We are a nation of 
potato-eaters. The potato-raisers in Maryland, 
Virginia and North Carolina had a marketing 
agreement with the government as to the num- 
ber of potatoes they would sell, based on the 
number of potatoes which grew normally on 
their farms. But in these states there was no 
drought. On the contrary they had exceptionally 
good potato weather. Money was given the states 
to buy the surplus and it was distributed’early in 
the summer to those on relief all over the country. 
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Consider bread. Sixteen million bushels of last year’s sur- 
plus wheat crop which the government bought have been 
ground and distributed to those who could not buy flour. 

Consider the peach. The California peach crop was six 
thousand tons over what the growers had agreed to put on 
the market. These six thousand tons, about 100 million 
peaches, were given by the growers to the state relief ad- 
ministration. California was given money to “process” 
peaches (a new term for preparing them for human use) and 
they are in storage now to be given away in relief this winter. 

These are examples of what is being done with the surplus 
everywhere, thanks to the man who invented the tin can. 
Not this year is surplus fruit rotting in the orchards, nor sur- 
plus corn being burned for fuel, nor surplus vegetables being 
dumped into the harbors to keep up the price—not if the 
government knows it! 

The problem of furnishing meat was solved quite differ- 
ently. Not out of a surplus but as the result of drought itself 
has come the meat supply. Without food a cow will not lie 
dormant as a seed will—she dies. As the western pastures 
went dry the farmers began to rush their cattle to market 
in such numbers that the price fell below the cost of the trip. 
Then in an attempt to save their herds they resorted to the 
methods of our pastoral ancestors by driving them from 
bare pastures to green. 

It was not like bringing the/herds up from Texas seventy 
years ago. Then there were no roads and the cattle had to 
swim the rivers, but they could range the unfenced land for 
feed. Today, though the rivers are bridged, the land is 
fenced, and the cattle-drive had to feed on dry weeds along 
the road side. The solution of our pastoral ancestors was no 
solution of the situation last summer. We had between 60 


Here is the epic of the drought—10 million cattle killed to 
save them, the long trek of a million more to green pasture, 
“processing’’ of fruit, grain and meat as work-relief projects. 
More dramatic than relief is the long-term effort to prevent 
drought, to balance the nation’s water-budget, and to try to 
teach 50 million people the ‘‘decent use"’ of the good earth 
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and 70 million cattle, a large proportion of them in the 
drought area. That is too many to go «walking away in 
search of fresh pasture—and find it. During the autumn of 
1933 the government had sent 12 million bushels of its sur- 
plus grain into the Northwest for livestock feed. In the 
summer of 1934 it began to buy up the cattle that were worth 
moving and to pay the farmers in cash for them. 

To process them was a vast undertaking since it was neces- 
sary to handle 85,000 a day. The governors of the states 
where there had been no drought were asked to find pasture 
for some of the 10 million which were to be bought. Each of 
the southern states and a few of the New England states 
agreed to take its quota and long freight trains carried a 
million to pasture where they are now being held for slaugh- 
ter before the winter comes. Between 10 and 12 million 
cattle killed this year to save them! Not so many would have 
had to be killed if the drought had come either seven years 
ago or seven years in the future, for the number of cattle in 
the country varies in a regular cycle roughly controlled by 
price. At the low point of the cycle we have about 50 million 
which is too few and the price begins to go up. Then the 
farmers increase their herds till, in seven or eight years, 
there are between 65 and 67 million head. This is too many. 
With this bumper crop of beef prices fall, farmers reduce 
their herds and in another seven or eight years the cycle 
begins all over again. The 1934 drought caught us near the 
top of the cycle. We were due for a big slaughter of cattle 
this year anyway, and the drought reduction of pasturage 
will force us down almost to the bottom of the cycle in one 
year instead of five or six. But we are going to have use for 
all that extra beef this winter for relief—there will be enough 
of it but not too much. Suppose we had been at the bottom 
of the cycle instead of near the top! 

It is necessary to consider the government’s policy of 
employing people on relief when we consider the cow. 
Thousands of people find work in all this extra “processing.” 
In Butte, Montana, for example, an emergency packing- 
plant has been established. Butte is in the copper country. 
This summer there was a strike in the mines, and many of 
the strikers and their families were on relief rolls. The gov- 
ernment sent out experts to train three thousand striking 
miners as butchers and packers, gave them white uniforms 
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and set them to work. The job so 
delighted them that they had the 
letters FERA embroidered on 
their uniforms. In addition to 
those in the plant, others were 
taken from the relief rolls to dis- 
tribute fresh beef. The railroads 
rented refrigerator cars to the ad- 
ministration at 60 percent of the 
cost of operating them and the 
workers made a circuit of the 
state distributing fresh meat. 

Now that the rain has come to 
Kansas and to some other states, 
there is time to grow winter forage 
and the farmers in the wheat area 
can hold on to a few more of their stock. The end of the 
great cattle trek is in sight. 

There is a similar but a shorter cycle in the number of 
sheep in the country. The high points of the sheep and cattle 
cycle do not often coincide, but this year they do. We have 
now about 51 million sheep. In 1926 we had 36 million. All 
summer these sheep have been in the high pastures in the 
foothills of the mountains. Now they are coming down to 
the lower levels for winter pasture—and there is no pasture 
there. Five million of them are to be killed and processed. 

When we consider the pig we find still another problem. 
Man in his infinite yearning for profit has induced the sow 
to farrow twice a year, and while the cow produces only one 
offspring at a time and the ewe seldom more than two, the 
sow will bear almost any number well up into the ’teens. 
The hog cycle is only from three to five years, and we are 
now near the bottom with only 56 million. Of course this 
year the usual spring farrow had already been reduced more 
than a quarter, but that was before the drought in the hog and 
corn country had become dangerous. Then 6 million little pigs 
were slaughtered to save corn and as a result of this slaugh- 
ter the 350 million bushels they would have eaten, and 
which being forced on the market in the form of cheap 
pork would have brought the farmer no more than ten cents 
a bushel, is now being used for feed for next year’s meat 
supply at the equivalent of sixty cents a bushel. But the in- 
crease of pigs is so incredibly rapid that it will still be possible 
to process some 60 million and distribute them as smoked 
sides. 

It was planned to tan the hides of the millions of processed 
cattle and make shoes for those who need them, but the shoe 
manufacturers protested so powerfully that the hides are 
being held by the government. 

But still there will be food. In September contracts were 
awarded for 28,395,000 pounds of rice in two-pound bags 
and 21,975,000 pounds in five-pound bags; 1 million pounds 
of “‘fresh or storage” butter in one-pound prints or rolls had 
already been contracted for. Meat, flour, vegetables, fruit— 
these the people in the drought area will have this winter, 
for we do not let our brothers starve. 

Neither do we intend that our brothers shall be cold if we 
can help it. The government has opened bids for cheese 
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cloth for the inner linings of comforters, for material to fill 
them, and cotton goods for the covers. 

All these forms of relief are pretty sure to bring the 
population of the drought area through even a hard winter 
in something like comfort, and to start them with seed and 
supplies in the spring. The government has taken the 
country as though it were a vast chess-board and moved the 
pieces so that they will supplement each other—one to 
attack, another to defend, each with its different power 
utilized, each playing 
into the hands of the 
others till the great 
game of defeating the 
drought—holding back 
the dire after-effects 
till recovery is rein- 
forced by fresh crops 
—is accomplished. 

Aubrey Williams, 
who was acting-fed- 
eral emergency relief 
administrator during 
Mr. Hopkins’ summer 
absence abroad, says: 


The means for bridg- 
ing the gap between 
surplus food and needy 
people has been devel- 
oped. . . . As a break with tradition this program is as sharp as 
the Declaration of Independence. . . . But relief is obviously 
not a satisfactory basis of life from any angle. Commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural reconstruction will obviate the need for most 
of it. . . . Relief will continue to be a necessary stop-gap until 
recovery is effected and buttressed by social and economic insur- 
ance, and let no one believe that recovery and security will not 
come, for these things will be done. 
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There is no one concerned with administering relief in the 
drought area who has any illusion that this relief—good and 
efficient as it is and carefully calculated to conserve the spirit 
as well as the body—is any solution of the problem. When the 
emergency is over it will stop. If this were all that the gov- 
ernment were doing it would be like reviving a prisoner be- 
tween turns of the rack. It is true that the people in the 
drought area will have food of their own as soon as the crops 
ripen, and that the cattle can eat as soon as the spring grass 
is bite high. But this is not good enough. One of the men in 
the department of agriculture has said, ““We have reached 
the time where the public need rather than the public de- 
mand must be the basis of production and distribution.” 

The program of emergency relief will perhaps carry the 
teeter-board up in its swing but it is the long-time program 
of permanent relief which will make it possible for us to 
balance it there. Can we prevent another drought from be- 
ing dropped on the down end of the teeter-board? Can 
drought be circumvented? Tamed? What is a drought 
anyway? 

Drought is lack of moisture certainly, but it is no answer 
to say that it is lack of what might be called contemporary 
rain. Of course all water does reach the land originally as 
rain, but it may be pretty old rain—it may have been under- 
ground for centuries before a plant-root got to it and sucked 
it up. It may have reached some underground reservoir 
before man was created. Water bears no date on its shell, it 
has no rings like a tree. We do not know how long it may 
have been where it is, but we do know that unless it is in 
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the top soil where the plant-roots can reach it during their 
growing season there will be drought. 

In those humid central states which had not suffered 
severely from erosion the effects of the lack of rain were con- 
siderably mitigated by the accumulated moisture in the soil. 
Corn crops were short, but they were not a complete failure. 

Obviously if moisture can be kept in this top soil, there 
will be no drought whether rain falls on the surface or not. 
Can this be done? The Water Resources Section of the Na- 
tional Resources Board 
of which Morris Llew- 
ellyn Cooke is chair- 
man has that as one 
of its problems—a 
problem in the solu- 
tion of which lies much 
of the plan of long- 
time relief (see Sur- 
vey Graphic, Febru- 
ary 1934, page 53.) 

The first task is to 
analyze the situations 
in the different re- 
gions, for the condi- 
tions in that vast ter- 
ritory where the 
drought reached the 
emergency stage are 
not by any means the same. If the general cause of drought 
is lack of water, still there is a variety of reasons why the 
water isn’t there, and quite different methods are required 
to make sure that it will be there in the future. 

We cannot as yet control the rain. What we can do is to 
see that there is an effective container ready to catch and 
hold the rain that comes, the equivalent of a barrel set 
under the eaves-trough. This figurative rain barrel, the 
moisture-holding top soil, once existed through most of the 
drought land. It furnished a reserve of water to supplement 
an interrupted rainfall. It held the balance of power between 
the water and the land. Now that rain-barrel has vanished 
in much of the drought area. 

If you take a map of the United States and draw a north 
and south line a little west of the 99th parallel, you have 
roughly divided the rolling prairies from the high plains; 
the fertile country once covered with deep top soil and heavy 
with tall grass and flowers, from the flat country overlaid 
with thin top soil above a sterile layer of sand or clay or 
rock; the land of abundant downpour from the land of little 
rain. The western wave of settlers who came into the Great 
Valley singing ‘“‘For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us 
each a farm!” pushed inquiring fingers down through the 
tangle of grass-roots that covered the rolling prairie and 
found a deep black moist soil. They found also that a well 
driven to a moderate depth brought an adequate supply of 
pure drinking-water. They accepted gifts of quarter-section 
tracts, and began to turn under the sod. The report of their 
crops brought settlers pouring in from Back East and over- 
seas. It does not seem to have occurred to anyone during the 
first fifty years of that pioneering that there could be an end 
to the abundance, much less that the rich top soil could be 
carried away. The farmers did not realize until yesterday, 
that every rain-storm which falls upon a slope bare of pro- 
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-tecting cover runs down over it as a thin sheet of liquid soil, 


carrying away the natural container for moisture on which 
future crops depend. For a moist top soil is one answer to 
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drought, and upon 13 million acres there is now none at all, 
while on 73 million very little is left. If you will look at the 
map which shows where erosion is serious you will see how 
much of the once rich prairie land is now listed as emergency 
drought territory. 

What can be done about it? How can soil and moisture be 
retained upon the rolling prairies? There is usually plenty of 
rain, frequently more than can be used. But what will even 
fifty inches of rain profit a farmer if he has no way of storing 
it against the need? The obvious thing is to level off the land 
so that water will have time to sink in. This is the old well- 
known method of breaking up the slopes into a series of 
flat fields, by building risers of stone or brush or almost any 
handy material that will catch the inevitable wash of mate- 
rial down the hill and hold it till the slope grows less and 
less and finally becomes no slope at all. Is there any signifi- 
cance in the fact that most of the 25 million acres we have 
already terraced are out of the present drought area? Not 
quite so easy to plow—those terraced farms; not quite so easy 
to reap; but water sinks into their soil instead of running away. 


HERE’S an even simpler way of levelling off the ground 

in the effort to keep the soil and the water and to circum- 
vent drought,—‘‘contour plowing.” Every furrow that goes 
up a hillside is a readymade stream-bed, down which the 
rain runs to waste. The remedy is to plow round and round 
the contour of the hills, converting each hillside into a 
series of tiny temporary terraces on which the rain will be 
held till the ground can take it up. Is there any significance in 
the fact that it is where this contour plowing has been most 
generally practiced that the starving cattle are now being fed? 

Another method to the same end is called “‘strip crop- 
ping’’—planting the land in long parallel bands running 
crosswise of the slope, with every third or fourth strip 
planted to some thick-rooted permanent growth, which will 
anchor the soil till it can become an effective sponge to hold 
moisture against the need. 

The high plains did not attract settlers so soon as the 
prairies. They were flat and easy to till, but the top soil was 
exceedingly thin. It was covered with a carpet of short grass 
on which the buffalo had fed and which was adequate 
forage for cattle. The scanty rainfall sank through it and was 
held above the impervious sub soil, protected from evapora- 
tion by the summer sun. But the demand for more and more 
food, the discovery of methods of dry farming and irrigation, 
the introduction of the tractor and the high prices before and 
after the World War—all these things kept the refrain 
“For Uncle Sam is rich enough to give us each a farm”’ cur- 
rent for the past fifty years as it was in the first fifty years of 
the past century. Uncle Sam gave it first in quarter sections, 
then in half sections, and then in whole square miles, and he 
still has much in store though some 50 million acres have 
gone into cultivation since the World War. Not only grain 
crops were planted on the plains, but cattle bred in the 
South were turned into them to fatten for market, in num- 


_ bers that were beyond the capacity of the land to feed. The 


balance which nature had established on the high plains be- 
tween growing things and their food—between grass and 
soil and water—has been upset. Drought there has endured 
from three to five years. What relief is there for them? 
The settlers of the high plains never farmed such land. 
Not much country of that type has ever been brought under 


» cultivation anywhere in the world. It belongs to the Pastoral 
_ Age, and there has been no other successful use of it in the 
_ experience of living men. 
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Permanent drought relief on the high plains requires the 
establishment there of a new Pastoral Age. The first step is to 
return the land to a protective cover of close-rooted plants, 
not necessarily the same plants that were on it before man 
came because many of them did not meet the present double 
requirements—to protect the soil and also to furnish feed. 
But the government is hunting the earth to find feed plants 
that can endure drought and so anchor the soil that there 
will be no dust storms—Durham wheat, crested wheat grass, 
Sudan grass, some four thousand varieties of the soy bean, 
date palms for the Southwest. The rivers and streams which 
come rushing down from the Rocky Mountains, where there 
is frequently over 50 inches of rain in the year, and go so 
slowly across the flat hot plains that they all but dry up 
during the journey—are to be protected by quick growing 
trees to prevent evaporation. At strategic points the high 
spring waters will be impounded back of dams or in 
reservoirs. 

To circumvent drought on the high plains requires the 
most rigid thrift. In terms of H,O the people there have been 
living far beyond their means and the crash has come. They 
must retrench and build up a reserve of moisture against 
drought emergency instead of having to rely on emergency 
relief. There must be a reversal of this year’s tragic trek of 
cattle; a return of the flocks and herds to the green grass. 


N the national attack on drought, Secretary Wallace urges 

an Ever Normal Granary—a supply of grain kept per- 

petually at a stated level to be drawn on in time of need as a 
reservoir of water is drawn on. He says: 


We have laid a peaceful course, not too fixed or rigid, for 
American agriculture. It is a course to a far end: balanced harvests 
with storage of an ever normal granary, a peaceful balance between 
our major producing groups, rural and urban; a wise and decent 
use of all our land, a shared abundance. . . . Three million farm- 
ers have signed adjustment contracts and are cooperating through 
their own community associations to stabilize production. A mil- 
lion more are working cooperatively under marketing agreements 
and licenses. . . . They do not have to face barehanded and alone 
the cruelties of drought. . . . They do not have to look forward to 
another series of bubble and collapse. . . . They can call upon the 
centralizing power of the government to help them in their collec- 
tive efforts. 


The long-time relief program has only a few basic princi- 
ples: to use every known means to keep the top soil which will 
hold water where it belongs; to keep the top soil full of moisture 
by giving the rain a chance to sink into it and by protecting it 
from evaporation after it gets there; to stop trying to raise 
cultivated crops on land where there is little probability of 
enough moisture to mature them; to turn these lands back 
into forest and pasture and by careful cropping to keep them 
there; to limit the amount of land put in cultivation and the 
sort of crops raised upon it to what there is a reasonable ex- 
pectation of using profitably; to keep for emergencies a re- 
serve constantly in storage under seal; to limit the cattle, 
sheep and hogs to the number which can range a given area 
without destroying their own pasture, and to the number 
which the market requires; and to iron out the recurring 
cycles in animal production as in grain production. 

A difficult program? Only in that it requires the coopera- 
tion of all the people concerned, and time and patience and 
hard work—and most important of all the education of some 
fifty million human beings so that they will not only see the 
imperative need of this program but will know how to carry 
it out. 


BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY. 


IV. ROADS TO PROSPERITY IN THE TVA 
BY ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


took to help wait on the table. When she said to a 
little waif, ““Will you have more molasses?’ he 
turned to the boy next him and remarked, 

“She asked me to have mo’ ’lasses. Cain’t she see I ain’t 
had any ’lasses yet?” In the industrial centers of America 
there is still an anxious watch for the return of prosperity, 
but in much of the Appalachian Mountain region and in 
many other communities, the situation is different. They 
haven’t had any prosperity yet. 

Some sections of the Tennessee Valley Authority region 
have in past years known a prosperous agriculture. There 
the present distress may be ascribed to the industrial col- 
lapse of 1929 and to the much longer and more persistent 
dilemma of the American farmer. But for a large part of 
the population there is no such background of prosperity at 
any time. To give an idea of what the background is, let me 
quote from Peter Molyneaux, editor of The Texas Weekly: 


A KINDLY woman, visiting a Negro orphanage, under- 


The conventional picture of the antebellum South is that of an 
aristocratic owning-class of whites supported in idleness by a 
Negro slave class. This picture is entirely erroneous in one impor- 
tant particular, if in no other. 

The total white population of the slave states in 1850 was 
6,164,447, according to the census of that year, of which there 
were 4,426,822 white persons or nearly 72 percent of the total 
white population, who neither owned nor hired a single slave. 
And yet the leading products of the South, particularly cotton, 
were produced almost entirely by slaves. , 

What did these non-slaveholding whites do for a living? Most 
of them, of course, were farmers. Some of them attempted to raise 
cotton in competition with slave labor and planter capital, but 
from all accounts it was a most unprofitable undertaking. The 
term “‘poor white’? has come to have a technical meaning among 
students of the economic and social history of the South, and 
though I was born in the South of southern-born parents, and 
though I have lived all my life in the South and have given some 
study to the South’s history and peculiar social and economic 
problems, I must confess that I am never sure what most of these 
students mean by “‘poor white.” But technical phrases aside, it is 
certain that most of the white people of the South, both before the 
Civil War and since, have been very poor. And it is quite as certain 
that a very large percentage of the non-slaveholding whites of 
the cotton states, say from 1800 to 1860, lived at a standard much 
lower than most of the Negro slaves. 


Shut off from the rich farmlands, these people went west, 
or they took to the hills, where they occupied every little 
nook and cove, or, after the Civil War, they be- 
came “‘share croppers”’ for the large land owners. 
In the Appalachian Mountain region there are 
six and a half million white people, most of 
whom have never known prosperity in any form. 
There are many thousands of families that have 
never seen as much as three hundred dollars a 
year cash income. 

While the hill country was not adapted to large 
scale agriculture, it had vast natural resources. 
The region had the largest and most valuable 
body of hardwood timber outside the tropics. 


Managed by a planned economy, this mountain forest — 
would have lasted for centuries, and its care, harvesting — | 
and use would have furnished support for perhaps a third 
of the mountain population. Lumbermen however bought _ | 
this forest land for a song from the owners, used the mountain 
people as a source of cheap labor, stripped the forests and 
departed, apparently giving no more thought to the working 
population they left stranded than they did to the stumps 
left rotting on the hillside. Then as coal, gas and oil followed 
timber, the same exploitation continued. As these resources 
are exhausted the local population is again cast off as the 
debris of rugged individualism. Even had some socially 
minded employer desired to build a permanent prosperity, 
he would have been handicapped by the whole situation. 
He would have been almost an outlaw among his fellows, 
as was Henry Ford when he set a high wage rate. He would 
have been competing with men who had no such scruples. - 
Rugged individualism has its own way of working, and the | 
present condition in the mountains is its perfect fruit. ; 


ERE and there fertile valleys were occupied by these ~ 
people. In them prosperous and self-respecting com- 
munities grew up. Sometimes a mountain stream supplied 
power to a grist mill, and there a local industry appeared. 
A large part of the industrial leadership of the cities of this — 
region was recruited from the hills. 

Now the mountain people are pouring into southern Ohio ~ 
and occupying abandoned farms. Each year those who re- 
main behind do the backbreaking work of clearing tens of 
thousands of acres of steep mountain sides, though they know 
that by the time three or four crops of corn are raised the 
soil will be washed away, and the labor of clearing must be 
repeated on more of the mountain sides. 

These regions are a constant menace to labor standards 
in the rest of the United States. During the years from 1920 
to 1930 in the states in which the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity lies, 1,800,000 white and colored persons left the farms, 
largely for northern industrial cities. The drift of the textile 
and other industries from the North to the South is quite 
largely due to this supply of cheap labor. Before the NRA 
codes went into effect it is reported that men and women 
were working in factories fifty hours a week for a five-dollar 
wage. During the past year 50 to 75 percent of the families 
of many of these hill counties have been on public relief, 
a ‘‘dole” which does not make possible an adequate diet. 


Problems and possibilities of a region which ‘‘ain’t had any 
prosperity yet,’ in spite of its vast human and material re- 
sources, are outlined in the fourth chapter of the informal 
“‘log’’ written for Survey Graphic by the head of TVA. Here 
he explodes some popular myths about the Old South and the 
New, and submits his ‘‘personal views as to suitable objectives 
for the economic development’’ of the Tennessee Valley area 
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This is a brief picture of 
a century-old condition in 
“the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 
This, according to a former President of the United States, 
is freedom and lack of regimentation. To be fully true and 
representative it would require a thousand amplifications 
and qualifications. In a region four fifths as large as Eng- 
land, extending from the cotton-fields of Alabama and 
Mississippi to the mountain-pastures of Virginia, every 

_ stage is present from prosperity to poverty, from excellent 
farm management to a bitter fight for bare living, and broad 
generalizations are full of detail error. Perhaps not more 
than half of the Tennessee River area and the nearby 
regions are to be properly included in such a description. 

Granting large qualifications, we still have a picture of 
the problem presented to the TVA. In this general region 
are millions of people unemployed, or unprofitably employed 
on little hill farms. They include a vast amount of excellent 
human material. They are surrounded by the vestiges of 
great forests, by streams with almost unlimited potential 
water-power, by coal, ore, ceramic materials, and other 
minerals. They live in an exceptionally fine climate. Their 
universities are alive to the problem. What can the TVA do 
to help translate these resources from the chaos of rugged 
individualism to an ample and stable prosperity? That is our 
problem. It is a national problem. Unsolved this situation 
can become an unbearable public burden. With a fair 
chance these people now in distress can become a powerful 
stabilizing and enriching element. 

The TVA does well to push for cheap and universal 
electric power in so far as this can be achieved without a 
permanent government subsidy. The same is true with 
reference to fertilizer. But these and similar projects must 
be seen in the light of the whole life of the people. The im- 
provement of that total well being, in physical, social, and 
€conomic condition, is the total aim. In that program no 
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A well-equipped rural shop gives part-time employment in 
furniture-making to local men skilled in woodcraft and carving 
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essential element can be 
safely omitted. 

The TVA is less than a 
year and a half old. Two 
great engineering projects a third finished, a power program 
well on its way, experimental fertilizer plants approaching 
completion, far-reaching studies in progress of river control, 
natural resources, land use, and of social and economic 
conditions—these are some of the chief accomplishments 
of this brief period. In the field of bringing about the 
productive, self-supporting activity of a vast number of 
people, we must speak of problems, plans, and preliminary 
explorations, rather than of accomplished results. 


HE extreme world-wide swing to self-contained national- 

ism largely cut off exports from the United States, except 
as we loaned the money abroad to pay for them. As foreign 
debts remain unpaid it begins to seem that in much of our ex- 
porting of the past ten years we were not selling our goods, 
but were giving them away. With exports cut off, we have 
asurplus of food products, for we cannot stretch the American 
stomach to eat it all. So there is a poor market for agricul- 
tural production, and great distress among the farmers. 
Since farmers cannot buy, and since workmen do not receive 
wages enough to buy what they produce, there is great over- 
production in industry, with resulting unemployment. 

If this were only a physical problem of readjusting 
factories and farms—of raising less food and producing 
more goods—the correction could be easily made. America 
has the skill and business capacity to do it. If we had only 
to remove a few physical mountains with our steam shovels, 
or build a steel pipe-line from supply to demand, the job 
would be easy. But the change to be made is a far more 
difficult one; it is that of changing mental attitudes. 

Several great shortages in American life retard the 
achievement of stable prosperity. There is a shortage of 
that social-mindedness which would lead us to administer 
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business for the general good, and not for immediate selfish 
gain; there is a shortage of that discipline and character 
which would keep us from extravagance, inflation, and 
speculative gambling; and there is a shortage of the wide- 
spread understanding of economic and social causes which 
would enable us to manage wisely our economic affairs. 
If our only shortages were of coal or wheat or automobiles 
or highways, these could quickly be overcome, but shortages 
of character and wisdom can be removed only by a long, 
slow process. Yet, except as they are removed, we shall not 
have a stable, generally distributed prosperity on a high 
level. 

When a competent engineer designs a bridge, he plans 
it in accordance with the strength of the materials actually 
available. If he must build it of wood, he does not assume 
that his wood will have the strength of steel. In planning the 
social and economic development of any great region like 
the Tennessee Valley, the same limitations apply. It is 
easy to demonstrate that the region is rich enough in human 
and physical resources to produce very quickly a high gen- 
eral level of prosperity. It is very easy to sketch on paper a 
program of production and distribution, using the resources 
of the region, which would set a new standard for prosperous 
living. In the face of these resources it may seem to some per- 
sons that the modesty and tentativeness of the industrial 
and social plans of the TVA are a surrender of great possi- 
bilities. Therefore I shall outline my somewhat personal 


views as to suitable objectives for the economic develop- . 


ment of the TVA. 
One of the primary issues is the relation of agriculture 
and industry in the southern uplands. For ten years Dr. 
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A skilled worker who indexes books in 
the Kingsport Press is also a farmer, raising 
hay, hogs, beef-cattle and chickens, and 
selling milk and butter to his neighbors 


H. A. Morgan has studied this problem 
and has arrived at conclusions which, seem 
to me to be essentially sound. In brief his 
conclusion is that in the upland region of 
the South, there must be a companionship 
of agriculture and industry. Agriculture 
here is not a mass-production process as in 
Iowa. It should be primarily a source of 
subsistence and a field for special crops. 
Industry should furnish a market for local 
agriculture, should largely supply local 
needs, and should add a cash income. But 
that is a long story in itself. 

Then the issue arises as to what kind of 
industry should be promoted. Should re- 
liance be on industrial centers like Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, or should it be on 
local and decentralized undertakings? 

In a primeval forest of the Tennessee 
Mountains one finds the centuries-old 
monarchs towering overhead—hemlock, 
oak, walnut, poplar, spruce and hickory. 
Underneath these, catching and living on 
the light which filters from above, or filling 
in stream margins or rocky ledges, are 
smaller trees—hornbeam, persimmon, sas- 
safras, and red cedar. These are not 
necessarily short lived. We recently came across a red cedar 
four hundred years old. : 

Underneath the second growth are still smaller trees— 
dogwood, red bud, wild plum and hawthorn. Still closer to 
the ground are witchhazel, alder and rhododendron. Occu- 
pying a still less conspicuous place or clinging to the rocks, 
are the small bushes—blueberry, gooseberry, wild rose and 
azalea. Going into the woods in the spring before the trees 
are in leaf we find still another flora on a still lower level, 
the early spring flowers—trillium, hepatica, violets, spring 
beauty and a host of others, hurrying through their annual 
economy of flower and seed before the shrubs and trees 
overhead come into leaf and steal the sunlight. Even with 
these, small size does not necessarily mean short life. The 
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trilliums and jacks-in-the- 
pulpit rejuvenate them- 
selves and may actually be 
older than the monarch of 
the forest towering overhead. 
Still lower are the mosses and lichens close to the ground or 
on the rocks. Even here size is no measure of length of life. 
The lichens on the rock cliff may be more secure than the 
great trees above, and it is said that they often are more 
than a century old. 

This varied economy of nature is an excellent example for 
industry. In a perfectly balanced industrial society there 
would be place for industries of many types and sizes. Steel 
rails should be made in great plants. Railroads should be 
in great systems. A single telephone system and a single 
mail system for the nation seem good. Other industries may 
well be regional. If a cement-mill is too small it is unprofit- 
able, if too large it is defeated by long-distance freight on its 
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Another Kingsport Press worker, at her bench performing the 
superfinish operation calling for the spraying of gold with an 
air-gun; and at her home on the edge of town where she and her 
husband, also a Press employe, have a garden and chickens 
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heavy and standardized 
product. Creameries and 
canneries are usually local 
by necessity, and laundries 
and ice plants still more so. 

America has run to large size and may have greatly 
overdone mass production. France has inclined to small 
units, in some industries perhaps too small. A perfectly pro- 
portioned industrial regime would take a great variety of 
conditions into account, deciding each case by the realities 
of the situation, without reliance on rule or dogma. 

I do not think that the day of little industries is necessarily 
past. It is possible that industries may get overgrown, and 
it may be possible that there is room for a large variety of 
small industries. If there is room for small industries, there 
can be no better place for them than in eastern Tennessee 
and the hill regions adjoining. 

When one wants character and individuality, mass pro- 
duction tends to fail, for individuality and character in 
product demand workmen who can and do work with char- 
acter and individuality. France has largely built her econ- 
omy on that idea of character production; while America 
has built her economy on mass production. But as soon as we 
get enough of mass production, we become tired of its mo- 
notony. If the people of this Tennessee River region will 
decide, “‘We are going to develop individuality, we are go- 
ing to put our character into our products, and not make 
the region the Ruhr of America,” they can win. 

The Ruhr makes steel rails very cheaply, but I think that 
in general it would be much better to make the Tennessee 
Valley the “France of Production,” not the ‘‘Ruhr of Pro- 
duction.” There will be and ought to be some large indus- 
try, but the Tennessee River region should not be forced 
into it because it is the fashion. Here and there products of 
individuality and character can be developed which people 
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will buy because they are tired of the monotony of mass 
production. 

Another possibility for industrial life in the Tennessee 
Valley region is through cooperative industry. 

In the southern mountain regions is a population twice as 
large as that of Switzerland, almost as large as that of 
Holland, almost twice as large as Denmark. It is big enough 
to make its own work shoes, its own work clothes, its own 
furniture. But if it starts to do that, it may get into trouble, 
for a business does not consist of a factory here and there. 
American business is a very com plex organism. One cannot 
cut a piece off his finger and say, ‘ ‘Now, you be a little man,” 
—it is only the end of a finger. And neither is a small factory 
a little industry; it is only a little piece of a great industrial 
fabric. And if an industry in the Tennessee River region 
should decide to make its own shoes it would have difficulty, 
because making shoes is only a small part of the shoe industry; 
the buying of all the varied materials from which to make 
shoes is a part; getting the shoes to the wholesaler is a part; 
getting them from the wholesaler to the retailer, the sales 
force, the credit for selling and buying shoes, are all parts. 
Taking the whole process together, it is a complex of indus- 
trial forces, resources, credits, methods and devices. 


HOULD we want to build and operate a shoe factory in 
some town of the TVA region, and in another town 
furniture, in another clothes, and so on, one might think, 
‘We have people here who never have been employed or 
prosperous, and they might as well be producing, making 
their own goods, lifting themselves out of economic want. If 
they can make shoes, they can wear more shoes; they can 
make shoes for each other; and so with other goods which 
they too largely go without now. They can have their own 
economy in their little world.” 

But suppose the shoe-dealer starts to make shoes; suppose 
he wants to sell them over where the furniture is made; the 
trouble is that he is not a part of the existing industrial or- 
ganization; his shoes must go to the jobber; but the jobber 
already has his arrangements with a big St. Louis manufac- 
turer, so when a man buys shoes at the local store in the 
community where furniture is made, he finds they are from 
St. Louis and not from the nearby community. And the 
furniture dealer also has to go through the ordered channels, 
through the wholesaler, who is connected with the big 
factories; and so in the shoe town he is squeezed out. Because 
of these deeply worn channels of trade, nearly all leading 
into and out of the big business and industrial centers, it 
seems necessary to set up a new economy if these people who 
never have been a part of our national economy are to deal 
with and for themselves. When we talk of balancing agri- 
culture and industry by making things which can be con- 
sumed in the local area, when we talk about having the 
people consume what they produce, we run into these 
difficulties. There are no roads going their way. What is the 
answer to that situation? No single answer will do. 

I believe that to a certain limited degree the cooperatives 
in this region might well set up their own local economy. To 
some degree they can produce their own goods and deal with 
themselves. But if a region is going to build up a new economy 
by making things it needs at home, it will in a limited sense 
have to build up a whole economy and not a fragment of 
an economy. 

That may mean a cooperating central purchasing-organ- 
ization, a central sales’ organization, a distributing-organ- 
ization, and perhaps its own credit in payment for goods— 
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credit which would be good for cooperative products, but 
not for foreign goods. 

In that way these people would be compelled to buy from 
each other. Not all business would be done in this way. 
Money would also be necessary. I believe this compulsion‘to 
buy from each other may be necessary in order to break 
across the deep-worn channels of trade which all lead into 
and out of the great commercial centers. Such compulsion 
would be better than the present compulsion of sitting at 
home in idleness, buying nothing because we have nothing 
to sell. 

Whether this thing can be done, I do not know. It might 
be unwise in a well-developed community, and yet necessary 
in communities which have almost no money to buy with 
and no product to sell, and which find strenuous objection to 
any new industry with which they compete by selling goods 
outside. I have indicated only a possibility by which co- 
operatives organized for supplying home needs can avoid 
being eliminated by the well-organized processes of mass 
production. To carry through such a program would be a 
very difficult undertaking. But any way out for this region 
seems difficult. 

In endeavoring to work out an industrial program a 
variety of activities are under way in the TVA region. 

First, is an effort to learn the existing conditions. A survey 
is being made county by county to discover what industries, 
large and small, now exist, what crops are raised, what are 
consumed at home, what are exported. We are trying to 
discover how many excess workers there are in each county, 
and how they are distributed. A geological study is being 
made of mineral resources, including metallic ores, ceramic 
materials, paint ingredients, and raw materials for chemical 
products. This study largely consists of assembling and 
organizing data from federal, state and educational institu- 
tion records. Only when these fail is work done in the field. 
In a number of typical counties a study is being made of the 
balance of industry and agriculture, to discover what surplus 
agricultural products can be processed for home use or for 
sale. The US Department of Labor has cooperated in 
making a study of the nature and extent of home industries. 


HILE this work is under way a number of cooperatives 

have been started with TVA encouragement. Half a 
dozen cooperative canneries are at work in counties where a 
large part of the population was on public relief. The 
workers are paid partly in money and partly in assorted cases 
of canned foods which will lighten the relief burden for the 
coming winter. Varied and well-proportioned diets have 
been worked out so that some families will be better provided 
with food than for the years past. Arrangements are under 
way at these canneries for processing drought cattle shipped 
from the West for fattening in mountain-pastures. 

Two cooperative creameries and two poultry-raising 
cooperatives are in operation. The adjoining region cannot 
raise good seed potatoes, but ships them from the North, 
with the freight and handling costing more than the 
putatoes. Two or three high mountain counties in North 
Carolina are exceptions, for at elevations of 3000 feet or more 
good seed potatoes can be raised. It happens that in these 
counties nearly half the families were without resources and 
on public relief. A seed-potato cooperative has been formed 
and an excellent crop has been raised by these farmers with 
a very little encouragement. This promises to be a permanent 
cooperative industry for one locality. 

While these experimental cooperatives(Continued on page575) 
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United States and very little has been started since 


N new public housing has been achieved in the 


' was supposed to 


last March, when the readers of Survey Graphic were 
informed that “Uncle Sam has taken firm hold of his 
hammer and trowel to follow in the footsteps of Europe, 
where practically every country has resorted, since the Great 
War, to one form or another of public subsidy of low-cost 
housing.”’ 

The recommendation of unsuitable models may be one 
of the causes for Uncle Sam’s surprising inactivity in housing 
matters. The appropriateness of the European models is 
much debated even in their home countries. In the heat of 
this debate the Christian-Socialists of Vienna last February 
bombed many of the famous sixty thousand model tene- 
ments built by the previous labor majority in their city 
government. The Christian-Socialists claimed that these 
municipal tenements were built in anticipation of un- 
Christian socialism and as fortresses of social revolution. 

In vain Dr. Breitner protested. Until his incarceration in 
Dollfuss’ concentration camp, he was the financial dictator 
of Vienna and the ingenious father of its municipal housing. 
His statistics prove that in the sixty thousand apartments 
of his new five- to seven-story barracks were housed at least 
as many non-socialists as there were socialists. Multiple 
dwelling versus individual house is an eternal Old World 
argument. It has now become important in 257 American 
cities which contemplate public action to replace slums 
with decent housing. By private enterprise these cities pro- 
vided in 1922 for 260,000 families in new 1- and 2-family 
dwellings and for 117,000 families in multiple dwellings; 
in 1926 for 252,000 families in new 1- and 2-family dwellings 
and for 209,000 families in multiple dwellings; in 1931 for 
59,000 families in new 1- and 2-family dwellings and for 
38,000 families in multiple dwellings. 

Not all observers of Vienna’s housing saw hotbeds of 
revolutionary agitation in the multiple dwellings. In 1931 
the Mayor of Montevideo, Uruguay, for instance, declared 
himself eager to copy the Viennese model, because he be- 
lieved he could enforce higher moral standards in large and 
compact and easily policed multiple dwellings than in the 
interminable garden suburbs and loose shanty towns by 
which Montevideo and the other urban centers of South 
America, as of the USA, are surrounded. At the same time 
the Mayor of Buenos Aires, visiting an exhibition of photo- 
graphs of Viennese and Berlin model tenements, told me he 
could see nothing but prisons in these huge barracks. 

In asimilar vein, the Socialists of Vienna, Berlin, and even 
of peaceful Copenhagen have often been accused of favoring 
the large centralized tenement against the individual small 
suburban house, be- 
cause the multiple 
dwelling was sup- 
posed to preserve the 
communal beehive- 
spirit of their follow- 
ers, while the small 
house with garden 
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transform enthusias- 
tic communists into 


Multiple dwelling or individual house—which is the more 
desirable aim for large-scale housing projects? Do municipal 
tenements prove to be fortresses of social revolution? Do 
small houses with gardens tend to develop bourgeois reac- 
tionaries? Which type of housing is cheaper? More practical? 
What has been the European experience? Here Survey Graphic 
offers another in its series by experts on housing problems 


eager individualists and reactionary bourgeois. True, Dr. 
Breitner assured me that purely economic, not political, 
considerations had shaped his policy of building large 
tenements rather than cottage-and-garden suburbs. Against 
Breitner, however, stood Dr. Kampfmeyer, the outstanding 
continental advocate of the English garden city, that is, of 
the small house. He had been called to Vienna after the 
revolution of 1918 and was charged by the ambitious 
municipal government to work for the introduction of the 
inexpensive small house with subsistence garden in the 
open suburbs of Vienna. Also, at that time, right after 
the War, the Socialists of Austria seemed eager to undo the 
tenement-life habits and the congestion within the old 
fortifications of Vienna. Kampfmeyer’s success, however, 
was meager. After a decade of struggle he left Vienna dis- 
illusioned and found a more responsive field of action in the 
garden suburbs of Frankfort-on-the-Main. It was not sound 
economic considerations, but the difficulty of changing 
the century-old routine of building and living, which, 
according to Kampfmeyer, determined in Vienna the vic- 
tory of the huge municipal tenement over the small house. 


HILE Vienna had a strong socialist majority to guide 
and enforce its famous housing activities, the Ameri- 
can Socialists mustered only 2.5 percent of the votes polled 
in the last presidential election. When it comes to housing 
his workmen, Uncle Sam is even less socialistically inclined 
than his old constitutional godmother, individualistic and 
capitalistic France. She has spent billions of francs in sub- 
sidizing post-War housing. Most of this money was wisely 
spent for homes on comparatively cheap land, outside the 
congested districts, not in slum clearance, where many social 
workers in America would like to spend so lavishly. 
here the French built tall tenements in the more con- 
gested districts, their experience recalls the arguments of 
the Viennese “‘Christians”’ and even the bloody days of the 
street-railway strikes in New York, Chicago, or Columbus, 
Ohio. In Paris, so reported the New York Times of May 3, 
1934, ‘“‘several hundred manifestants, after a meeting at the 
Joan of Arc City Municipal Apartment, which right-wing 
leaders say is a revolutionary center, ripped up newly re- 
paired pavements and attempted to build barricades. Police 
reinforcements again besieged the huge tenement block 
which served as the red citadel.” And the Paris newspaper 
Le Matin, by no means ultra-reactionary, wrote on May 2: 
“Such barracks as Joan of Arc City should not be per- 
mitted inside Paris. Freedom of speech and opinion is 
well enough but freedom to organize armed rebellions is a 
wholly different matter and the most severe measures 
should be taken.” 
This forcible lan- 
guage recalls the old 
Parisian billion- 
dollar-slum-clearance 
which has been so 
often recommended 
to imitative Ameri- 
cans. It was initiated 
eighty-five years ago 
by Napoleon III, 
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after street fighting in the thousand-year-old slums of Paris 
had brought him to power. He then hastened to push ex- 
pensive streets through the most congested districts of Paris, 
and at that time all Paris was congested. 

Napoleon III believed thus to “slash the belly of re- 
bellion.”’ But instead of slashing it, he fed it with even more 
indigestible matter, as was learned twenty years later during 
the bloody days of the Commune. In place of decentralizing 
congested old Paris, by following the example of London 
and building garden suburbs, Napoleon III financed his 
slum-clearance by piling additional stories upon the over- 
built areas of his capital. He succeeded in hiding increased 
congestion behind the showy facades of his new straight 
avenues, designed primarily with an eye to the use of 
artillery in street fighting. Building higher, instead of lower, 
was also considered sound economy. 

Similar notions of economy control present plans for the 
lower East Side of New York where six-story tenements are 
being replaced by twelve-story tenements and where the 
population density per acre is being tripled. The error in 
economics is obvious. True, three thousand people paying 
about four to five dollars a month for their old decrepit 
rooms, are to be replaced by the prospective inhabitants 
of the 6030 new rooms, costing 
$12.50 a month, in Knicker- 
bocker Village. True, also, that 
the city authorities can point to 
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Plessis-Robinson, one of the garden-city developments 
near Paris. Built by L'Office Public d'Habitations du 
Departement de la Seine, Henri Sellier, administrator 
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Plan of the Department of the Seine. The city 
of Paris is the shaded area in center. Most of 
the new housing, indicated by black squares, is 
being built on the cheaper land of the outskirts 


a 262 percent increase of land assessment as a 
result of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ 
rehousing scheme in Manhattan with its 112 
families per acre as against the London standard 
of 12 families per acre in public rehousing areas. 
True, also, that F. F. French, promoter of Knicker- 
bocker Village, claims: “The high cost of land in 
lower Manhattan does not render slum clearance 
impracticable . . . the cost of land is rendered 
\ less expensive per room by building twelve or 
sixteen stories on it rather than six.” 

The weakness of this argument is emphasized 
by the 1933 report of the New York State Board 
of Housing: on land as expensive as $6 a square 
foot commercial practice cannot produce a cheaper 
room in a twelve-story building than in a six-story 
building. In both, only a room rent as high as $18 
a month would be remunerative. But under the 
regulations of the State Housing Law, a room on 
one-dollar land costs $10.21 in a twelve-story building and 
only $9.51 in a six-story building. 

These figures prove again the accuracy of Eberstadt’s 
often quoted contentions. This expert in housing science has _ 
proved that the higher a dwelling the more it is apt to be © 
burdened with unproductive expenses. He also has proved 
that the two-story house is the most economical unit for 
housing the masses and for distributing the heavy financial 
burden connected with a large-scale project. 


ECENTLY an excellent study made by Messrs. Arono- — 
vici, Churchill, Lescaze, Mayer, and Wright came to a © 
similar conclusion: “Two-story flats permit lowest rental, — 
as the characteristic way of living in them does not demand ~ 
the complex services required in apartments.”’ Their calcu- — 
lation shows that a room in a two-story building on land ~ 
in Astoria, Long Island, at 83 cents a square foot (built — 
with 30 percent federal grant and building-tax exemption) — 
requires a rent of $4.85; while a room in a six-story building ~ 
erected with similar federal grant and tax exemption on — 
land at $8 a square foot in the Lower East Side requires a © 
rent of $9.30 a month, or about twice as much. 

The entire building routine of a country can become 
vitiated by false conceptions re- 
garding building heights and 
standards of construction. There | 
is no healthier example to be 
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Great Western garden village 
outside of London in Middlesex 
for railway employes. Architect 
for the project, T. Alwyn Lloyd 


imitated than the English one. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica 
(14th edition, vol. 11) calculates 
that the weekly charges for one 
of the dwellings in Germany’s 
subsidized “‘low-cost”’ model tene- 
ments, characteristically four or 
five stories high is, at 29 shillings, 
twice as high as the rent of cot- 
tages for individual families in 
the dozen of new garden suburbs 
with which the London County 
Council has surrounded the biggest city of Europe. In Eng- 
land 2,175,000 houses with gardens have been built since 
the Housing Act of 1919. London’s new laborite leader, 
Morrison, who in the February 1934, elections, won the 
majority of the County Council, is building another 100,000 
structurally separate homes in Greater London. The pres- 
ent conservative cabinet has just adopted a new ambitious 
program for slum clearance. It calls for the rehousing of 
1,240,000 persons now living in slums and for the demolition 
in five years of some 266,000 houses to be replaced by 285,000 
new ones accommodating an average of from 4 to 5 persons 
each. It costs from $1500 to $2000 to build these houses; 
flats in tenement houses are more expensive. 

The tenements built in Germany before the economic 
breakdown of 1931 cost about $2500 per family unit, in the 
gold dollars of that time, or $4000 in 1934 currency. The 
high cost of German tenement-house construction is, in 
part at least, the price Germany pays for her bureaucracy. 
Before the World War the building of low-cost housing 
had been practically stopped, partly by pernicious over- 
regulation. Even when the post-War breakdown of the 
credit structure and the appointment of socialist non- 
bureaucrats to leading positions had created a new working 
basis, there remained in Berlin twenty-six public offices, 
each of which must pass on a building permit. It is remark- 
able what Social Democracy managed to achieve in spite of 
these inherited handicaps. Under its leadership non-profit- 
seeking cooperative building associations subsidized by 
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public money built, from 1919 to 1931, 2,510,000 dwellings, 
including about 300,000 rehabilitated ones. Evan a Fascist 
dictator must bow to this record. Hitler, more tolerant than 
Dollfuss, so far has not bombed the houses built by his hated 
predecessors, but through his propaganda offices uses them 
as good advertising of ““New German” efficiency. Practically 
all new dwelling-house building, however, that has gone 
on in Germany, since 1931, is of the very primitive ‘“mar- 
ginal settlement” type (see below.) ! Such small dwell- 
ings with gardens cost about $1000 instead of the $4000 
paid between 1919 and 1931 for tenement-house dwellings. 
This return to economic sanity is dictated by the unwonted 
absence of American funds. 

The publicly subsidized building of model tenements for 
German workingmen was stopped by Hitler and his as- 
sociates, even before Hitler officially came to power. About 
three years before the Nazi coup detat the abundant and 
vivifying flow of American billions into Germany was 
checked, largely by the distrust created abroad by Hitler’s 
agitation. Will Uncle Sam now be tempted to subsidize 
dwellings for American instead of for German workers? 

This is doubtful. The German system of public-housing 
subsidies was largely built upon the ruins of the German 
credit structure. The inflation of 1922-23 actually made 
one gold mark equal to ten billion paper marks. Thus by 

1 Instead of carrying on new housing, as the more liberal governments preced- 
ing Hitler had done, the Nazi government preferred rehabilitation. About $200 


million have been spent for transforming large apartments and large suburban 
one-family dwellings into small apartments and small tenements. 


“View and plan of a typical semi-detached house 
in a ‘marginal settlement,’’ Falkenberg near 


Berlin. Where the construction of apartments in tene- 
ments once cost $2500, these houses cost $700-900 
per one-family unit. Room 1 is about 140 sq. ft. 
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Prefabricated houses, typical of Sweden, erected largely by labor of pro- 
spective owners who contribute in this way the 1/10 equity necessary 
for ownership. Below, a plan of the first and second stories and cellar 


1923, the 42 billion gold marks of Germany’s mortgage debt, 
which was largely urban, turned out to be worth only one 
dollar. About 25 percent of this ten-billion-dollar loss was, 
by later legislation, restored to the investors. But the tene- 
ment-owners who had thus been freed of three quarters of 
their pre-War mortgage debt were ordered to pay a tax 
(the “chouse-rent tax’’) amounting to nearly 50 percent of 
the pre-War rents. About half the income from this tax has 
regularly been used to subsidize the policy of raising the 
housing standards of the workingmen in defeated Germany 
far above those of their slower colleagues in victorious 
France and far above what the German worker could nor- 
mally have paid for if American bankers had less generously 
distributed ‘‘other people’s money” to hasten German 
recovery. 

The main objective pursued by the American legislator 
flirting with “‘housing” is not the destruction, but the pro- 
tection of the credit structure. He wants to maintain ex- 
aggerated real-estate values and the inflated urban mortgage 
debt of $35 billion, 60 percent of which is of questionable 
soundness, $8 billions of which have, of late, turned out to 
be as worthless as the inflated mortgage debt of Germany’s 
pre-War tenements. 

A foreign example that is perhaps superior to the English 
one for Uncle Sam’s purposes is to be found in Stockholm 
where private property is still respected, where the standard 
of housing is comparatively high, building quite expensive, 
the workers comparatively well paid, and the building 


trades’ unions as strong as in America. Stockholm has or- 
ganized a private corporation enabling the inhabitants of 
congested tenement sections to become owners of free- 
standing small houses with gardens, without paying more 
than tenement rent. The value of one of these finished houses 
without the ground is about $2500. The methods of financ- 
ing them, their arrangement and type of frame construction 
are the result of long and careful planning based on popular 
traditions and preferences. The houses are largely prefabri- 
cated. They are erected with the help and under the super- 
vision of experienced municipal officers, but the actual work 
is largely done by the prospective owner. Lacking cash, he 
and his family and friends can by their labor furnish the 
minimum equity required—one tenth the value of the 
completed house. 

These two-story houses are quite complete, especially 
when compared with the previous tenement homes of the 
owners. They contain from two to four principal rooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, a basement with furnace, laundry and 
ample space for a garage. The Municipal Corporation 
erects these houses in numbers that have grown from 200 
to 500 a year. But the demand is greater than the supply. 
The houses therefore are a secure form of savings for the 
lower-income groups. The title, which the owner receives 
immediately upon completion, is infinitely superior to the 
“euaranteed mortgages” for which American city dwellers 
have developed a self-sacrificing craze since the Great 
War. 
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It has been said that the slums of modern American cities 
require a cure different from that of the medieval city of 
Stockholm. It has especially been claimed that the Jews 
of the lower East Side would refuse to exchange their fa- 
miliar Ghetto for small houses in Queens or New Jersey. 
This claim is in part refuted by the fact that, curiously 
enough, the first subsistence-farm scheme publicly subsidized 
in the vicinity of New York is that of the Jewish needle 
workers who contributed an equity of $500 apiece in order 
to move twenty miles outside New York and to erect a new 
model factory in the midst of their new farming community. 
The Housing Survey of Columbia University, directed by 
Carol Aronovici, calculates the monthly rent of complete 
six-room houses with barn, garage, and one-acre gardens 
within twenty miles of New York at $18. Even the most 
enterprising housing authority of New York probably could 
not build such houses as fast as they would be picked up. 

An important difference between conditions in Stockholm 
and in American cities is the fact that Stockholm has since 
1910 acquired 20,000 acres of land largely outside its own 
city limits at about 3 cents a square foot. But this seemingly 
fundamental matter of municipal land ownership is easily 
overrated in America. Housing reformers who urge Ameri- 
can cities to acquire land in advance of immediate require- 
ments, forget that under the American system of land taxa- 
tion, private land ownership is the goose that lays golden 
eggs, which would die immediately upon too hasty acquisi- 


Model of dwelling on one-acre farm within the 
greater New York area. Planned for Lincoln town- 
ship, N. J., in connection with the Flood Control 
Project of the Department of Conservation and 
Development of the state of New Jersey. By 
Carol Aronovici, Herbert Lippmann, E. Sumner 
Padvy. The monthly rental would be $17.65 
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Airplane view of Enskede, one of the settle- 
ments built by Stockholm within twenty 
minutes ride from the heart of the city. In 
the center is a park area, with playground 
leading to a large public school-building 


tion by the city. American land taxes 
rise automatically with each rise of private 
land values. The city has a first lien upon 
all private property and is, so to speak, the 
preferred proprietor of all the land within 
the city limits. The city quasi-owns at least 
the better third part of each lot. This 
method of land taxation not only gives 
the city title to land owned by delinquent 
taxpayers, but it also makes the city the 
most powerful potential buyer of any real 
estate desired for public purposes. High 
land taxes force most land owners to be 
ready sellers whenever a fair price is offered; further, re- 
calcitrant land ownership may be condemned under the 
extension of the power of eminent domain by the new 
housing legislation. Therefore, in spite of the difference in 
actual land ownership, conditions in Stockholm and in 
American cities are comparable. 


}4EAVY expenditures for public works, especially for 
housing, have proved to be a stabilizing economic 
factor in critical times, not only in post-War Germany and 
Austria but also in other countries, notably in England, 
where public housing is now being tried again as a means of 
checking depression. Large-scale public works in Germany 
and elsewhere, financed in part by American capital, 
enabled American industries to export freely. It was an 
export paid for by unselfish American investors. Its effect 
shows that capital used for housing in this country instead 
of abroad would be a powerful instrument for recovering 
American prosperity. 

The latest federal legislation which provides funds for 
remodeling old houses and for building new ones seems to 
make impossible comprehensive public-housing schemes 
after European models. There is some danger that whatever 
new housing construction may materialize will be scattered 
in a topsy-turvy fashion among out-moded suburban 
developments. 

There would be hope for modern (Continued on page 573) 


THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ 


DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


DESPITE THE STORM BLUE IN THE SKY 


Croats and Slovenes,”’ worst, most ruthless and most 

greedy of the post-war European despots, sat on 
the safety-valve too hard and too long. The only wonder is 
that the assassination which all familiar with conditions in 
that nation, basted together out of the Balkan fragments of 
the rotten old Austro-Hungarian Empire, have been ex- 
pecting any day, was so long postponed. Whatever the iden- 
tity of the assassin, extraordinarily illuminated background 
for understanding of the business is to be found in Louis 
Adamic’s, The Native’s Return, account of his own recent 
visit to his fatherland! It remains to be seen to what extent 
the regency which is to surround the pitiful lad succeeding 
his father upon that blood-stained Serbian throne will profit 
by the lesson. 

The pity is that Alexander had to take with him the 
widely-loved Louis Barthou, foreign minister of France, 
worthy successor of Aristide Briand as indefatigable toiler 
for the peace and reconstruction of Europe. Yet the very fact 
that the assassin killed also probably unintentionally the 
distinguished Frenchman averted any possibility of Jugoslav 
resentment against France. This is upon lowest terms an 
affair local to the country where Croats, Slovenes, Monte- 
negrins, writhe in incredible suffering and sleepless resent- 
ment under the tyranny of the Serbian exploiters of whom 
Alexander was the chief and at the same time the tool and 
figurehead. As this is written, all signs indicate that it will 
remain local; that it may prove even to have augmented the 
tide now perceptibly setting away from renewed conflict in 
Europe. 

For in big perspective it remains true that greatly re- 
assuring are some of the things that have happened since 
last in these pages I pontificated about affairs international. 
With an abiding and not diminishing sense of fallibility 
(upon my stomach sits like Poe’s Raven upon his lintel 
recollection of my disdainful appraisal of the prowess and 
prospects of one Hitler), nevertheless with joy I assert that 
for the first time since Locarno, or anyway since the death 
of Chancellor Stresemann of the ill-fated German Re- 
public; there is real blue in the sky. Not larger perhaps 
than a man’s hand, it is easy to overestimate it, but the wind 
has changed; there is the ghost of a rainbow. 

Among these important happenings perhaps the most 
promising is the entrance of Soviet Russia into full and 

_ council-sitting membership in the League of Nations. 
Fancy that, against the decade and more of their untouch- 
ableness, their own high-hatting of what Lenin called the 
“vicious tool of capitalist society.” Fancy that, with any 
recollection of the way the Russians were treated, as lepers 
might have been treated, hardly four years ago at the 
meetings of the preparatory commission of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. It is not so much that they themselves 
have come to see that the League is here to stay, as the 
world’s only organization representing, in the last analysis 
and with all offsets and limitations allowed for, the will to 
peace; the only bulkhead against universal destruction and 


Kc Alexander of Jugoslavia, ‘‘Kingdom of the Serbs, 


chaos. It is not so much that no nation can long endure 


isolation from the reasonable respect, contacts and relation- 
ships of mankind. It is that from the most practical point of 


view the Russians desire to share what little there may be in 
the world in the way of mutual protection. In their hitherto 
almost outlawed position they have been under threat on 
both of their wide-flung borders; from Germany on the 
west and Japan on the east, and had no neighbors upon 
whom to call if only for sympathy, even though a fire in 
their house might threaten a general conflagration. But 
never mind about the motives on any part. Convince me 
of a nation, or a government not excepting our own, wholly 
or for that matter slightly unselfish in international relation- 
ships and I shall cry ‘‘Nune dimittis’ and retire over-Jordan 
with all speed, lest the millennial vision fade. The Russians 
have joined with an audible sigh of relief, the world’s 
mutual fire-insurance company. And the world as a whole 
is the safer for it whether in respect of having the hitherto 
sneered at and sneering outsiders inside-looking-out, or 
in the new lease of life given to the League of Nations as an 
agency of international cooperation and continuous study 
of the causes of conflict. Incidentally, or rather perhaps 
pragmatically mainly, they have completed the quarantine 
against Japan and the ringing round of Germany with an_ 
unbroken wall of such vigilant hostility as the Germans 
never have faced before. The accompanying map, reprinted 
here by courtesy of the New York Times, vividly pictures the 
situation. 


ae interpretation of the momentous development gains” 
support by the immediate revival of gossip in Geneva and 
elsewhere roundabout to the effect that both Japan and > 
Germany are seeking under cover some formula upon 
which without losing ‘‘face” they might rescind their with- 
drawal from the League. A letter from an exceptionally 
well-posted source in Geneva tells me that: 
It remains to be seen whether . . . those members of the 
Secretariat are right who think that the German government was 
bluffing when it sent the German consul here to say that if the 
Soviet Union should join the League before an agreement on dis- 
armament and equality it would mean that Germany could not_ 
and would not come back for an indefinite time. _f 
The casual reference to ‘“‘an indefinite time” tends to 
confirm the belief, not unsupported by other reports and 
indications, that intelligent Nazis regret the withdrawal, 
knowing now if not before that they cannot endure the 
exclusion which is only emphasized by the sight of Russia in 
the place they deserted at the Council table. Japan has left 
that table too. In the event of Japanese attack, Russia, now 
sitting as a member of the Council, would have immense. 
advantage in pleading her cause. Under Article XVI of the” 
Covenant, which in so many words deems aggression against | 
any member as “an act of war against all other members of : 
the League,”’ Russia would be in a position to demand at! 
least economic sanctions in her behalf from her fellow-: 
members. To say the least of it, in no foreseeable circum-: 
stances would any of them aid Japan—even against the! 
Soviet Russia which they have ceased to fear on their own’ 
account. There is more than surface significance in the: 
remark attributed the other day to Joseph Avenol, who 
succeeded Sir Eric Drummond as secretary-general of the 
League, in substance that while Germany and Japan have 
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given notice of withdrawal, they for some 


months will continue to be bound by their 
obligations under the Covenant, and... 
““there is still time for matters to take a better 
turn.” 

There are still plenty of trouble-spots; along 
the horizon ominous flashes light the sky. No 
telling what folly the Serbian military cabal 
may lead Jugoslavia to commit against Italy. 
‘There impends the fateful Saar plebiscite. Jap- 
anese militarists prattle, some of them right 
out loud, of inevitable war with Russia, with the 
United States and for that matter with the 
whole world. Spain seethes with irrepressible 
revolt and will know no peace until the old 
politico-religious feudalism has died in its own 
dust. Even France, keystone in the anti-German 
structure, trembles with rumblings of civil 
strife. And so on—a list of menaces of one kind 
and another. But in the main and with refer- 
ence to large-scale conflict, Europe has re- 
gained measurably its grip upon itself. Eco- 
nomic recovery, still incipient and easily to be 
halted, has advanced enough to allow for 
catching breath. Even some of the Cassandras 
f impending world war are singing differently. 


EANWHILE, the war-god has received a 
staggering wallop from another and 
hitherto unsuspected quarter, in the amazing 
revelations already on record before the Nye Committee of 
Congress investigating the traffic in munitions of war. 
“Amazing?” Why should anybody be surprised? These 
hings were inevitably inherent in the situation; they have 
been asserted many times. It turns out only that the defect 
a the charges against the businessers of death were those of 
understatement. Tremendous pressure is being exerted to 
soft-pedal or even suppress the investigation; thus far with- 
lout success, though as politics goes it hardly would be sur- 
prising to see some blanketing accomplished. Very powerful 
persons and interests already have been smirched. There is 
quealing from many quarters, here and in other countries 
here the corruption has seeped high. As Dr. Parkhurst said 
after his original attack upon Tammany Hall: “Judging by 
he clamor and the cloud of feathers, I must have hit some- 
body in those bushes!’’ But if not another syllable were 
elicited, not another shameful item dragged out into the 
ight, enough is clear to show beyond a doubt how dreadful 
has been the influence of this traffic in blood and destruc- 
ion; how it has thrived upon riot and revolution, upon 
ternational suspicion and discord, starting and fomenting 
ars and rumors of wars; confusing and obstructing all 
projects of disarmament, peddling war-material indiffer- 
ently to both sides while inciting them against each other 
and interfering with efforts toward armistice and under- 
Standing; corrupting public officials high and low; sending 
army and naval officers, some of them our own, simultane- 
ously and impartially to advise one side as to methods of 
attack and the other as to defense against the same. Ameri- 
an, British and other firms dividing trade and territory. 
“Officers and gentlemen” (save the mark!) double-crossing 
their own country by disclosing to potential enemies (are 
ot all foreign nations potential enemies from the military 
Qint of view?) supposedly secret patents, devices and 
ormulae. These things would seem incredible—if they were 
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not so obviously inevitable in the nature of things. Bad as 
they are, they were deducible by any ordinarily intelligent 
child of six. 

For, bear in mind, these men are not demons, malevo- 
lently bent upon the butchery of their fellow-men and the 
destruction of civilization. When in their private capacity 
they profess abhorrence of war and patriotic devotion to the 
interests and defense of their own countries they are not 
deliberately lying, any more than is a distiller or a bar- 
tender when he deprecates drunkenness. Their formula, 
openly stated in plenty of the correspondence laid bare 

efore the Nye Committee, is simple: ‘“There will be wars; 
if we do not furnish the weapons and material somebody 
else will. And it might as well be us.”’ They are not in favor 
of war for its own sake, but they are in favor of profits. The 
fewer the wars, the less the profits. This granted, the rest 
follows automatically. When you are in business for profit, 
in these days of fierce competition and high-pressure sales- 
manship, if you can’t find a market you must make one. As 
in the case of automobiles or patent medicines or chewing- 
gum or cigarettes, you have to make people ‘“‘war-con- 
scious.” You must invoke and intensify nationalism, inflate 
patriotism, spread suspicion of foreigners, aggravate occa- 
sions and pretexts for misunderstanding, hamper and 
suppress pacific movements. Anywhere you see a contro- 
versy in train to be settled without resort to arms you must 
somehow embitter it in favor of violence. Any measures to 
encourage peaceful techniques or the reduction of arma- 
ments are threats against your business, your profits, your 
bread-and-butter—yes, and the jobs and wages of your 
employes including the salesmen in the field whom you 
send upon these errands. This, as the evidence before the 
Nye Committee already has shown to the blindest eye, is 
exactly what has been going on upon an enormous and 
world-wide scale. So I say that the (Continued on page 573) 
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PRIMERS FOR PEOPLE 


HE people need primers, 
‘| set simple, readable, 

and cheap—guide-books 
for this age of confusion. The 
Fall lists of the publishers are 
rich in books for our enter- 
tainment and instruction, rev- 
elatory biography, honest and 
often beautiful novels, belles 
lettres, brilliant studies of soci- 
ety, and a tide of works on our economic and political 
conundrums. Our pages review this parade of books. We 
salute their labors, done under grave burdens, to give aid to 
scholars, lovers of literature, social servants..But we add this 
plea for more books for just folks—to give them light and 
guidance in this race between education and catastrophe. 
For if catastrophe wins, scholarship and literature may find 
themselves homeless in a dark age. 

Fortunately we have an admirable specimen of this kind 
of people’s primer that librarians cry for, teachers seek wist- 
fully, and leaders of adult education demand. It is an atlas 
of seventy-four line-drawn maps of the key-places and key- 
problems of today by J. F. Horrabin who did the brilliant 
maps for H. G. Wells’s Outline of History. Facing each is a 
single page of less than 300 words giving the pertinent facts, 
geographic, economic, political, to supplement the clarity of 
lines, shading, and legends on the map. For once we agree 
with the jacket note: “‘No intelligent person can fail to 
understand his drawings . . . you can follow easily every 
article or discussion about world politics or war, nationalism 
or imperialism.’ Here is a masterpiece of omission, empha- 
sis, and serial interest. 

Map 1 is the Germany left by the Treaty of Versailles; 
map 2 of the Rhine Valley proving the basic need for eco- 
nomic unity; map 3 of a division of that area, the Saar basin, 
with its dense population of 800,000, already in turmoil for 
the plebiscite of 1935; map 4 of the “‘Polish Corridor” with 
the illuminating sentence: “‘It is a conflict of unity of sea- 
board versus unity of a river basin.” So the pages reveal the 
anatomy of problems, layer by layer, over the seven areas of 
the world. Any one can understand why dividing Austria- 
Hungary’s 51 millions of people among seven States has 
solved nothing; what the Singapore naval base means to 
England; why Italy faces Jugo-Slavia with armed men. 
Here is a map of the minorities in new States, of the oil 
fields of Asia Minor, and even of the penetration of the 
Caribbean by the United States, and the Negro problem as 
a population fact. 

We follow the spot-light with almost breathless interest 
and the satisfaction of new knowledge, simple enough to 
carry away for use. Horrabin passes no judgments but simply 
sets down the facts in that root equation of life: people and 
land. We commence to talk like diplomats. . . . for isnota 
diplomat at bottom a man who knows his maps? We com- 
mence to see what a stern job it is to work for peace on a 
globe where nearly sixty sovereign states welter for survival 
and place and prestige. This is surely a primer for peace- 


AN ATLAS OF CURRENT AFFAIRS, by J. F. Horrabin. Knopf. 
149 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE TWELVE INCH SHELF, compiled by John W. Herring 
and Ethel C. Phillips. American Committee on Economic 
Policy. 31 pp. Price 25 cents of H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York. 

EDUCATION AND THE WORKER-STUDENT, by Jean Carter and 
Hilda W. Smith. 72 pp. Price 25 cents of The Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, 302 East 35 Street, New York. 


lovers for it pictures the ele 
ments of reality. We under 
stand why it is endorsed b 
such scholars as James Harve 
Robinson and Parker Moor 
And we are grateful to M1 
Knopf for publishing so usefu 
a book. 

The lesson of this enthu 
siasm is that if, say five mil 
lion adults in the United States understood what this Atla 
shows, we would have the basis for policy in internatione 
affairs. And I think we could interest that number in thi 
book. Maps do hold a perennial fascination for humans 
perchance because they break the horizon and seem to ope: 
a road to dreams. People like geography. Yet here we fac 
the central dilemma in making knowledge popular. Mos 
plain folks are so harassed and busy that what they want c 
print is escape. They are not bent on facing facts even : 
solving the facts is the only way of final escape—from wai 
say. But we dare not juggle facts into day-dreams. That 1 
the easy way of the popularizer who dresses up his lesson 
with so much of entertainment and sentiment that the fact 
get lost and the problems seem solved by short-cuts an 
wishful thinking. We have to face the issue of sticking stern] 
to the facts, of making them interesting, and of persuadin 
people that through such discipline is the only way out 
Can we ever invent such true education—and get it used 


E are making progress. The kind of book I so vaguel 

define is getting written, and read. Several printings c 
A Primer of Money by Donald Woodward and Marc Ros 
have been issued by Whittlesey House at two dollars. That 
I think, makes clear the elements of money, though in 
difficult social matter we cannot attain the objectivity ¢ 
geography. We may not agree with all their interpretation 
of money phenomena, but the book is simple, clear, ani 
well-intentioned toward the truth. In that last virtue w 
may define as elements: no propaganda for a party, or dis 
tortion either for false interest, or sentimental popularity 
Of like service was that set of terrible war pictures, collecte 
by Frederick A. Barber in some hundred pages, called Th 
Horror of It. That is education on the end of war—deat. 
and mutilation and grief and suffering—though it is not a 
of war. Can we persuade people even to look at these horror 
in photographs? I do not know, but as Dr. Harry Emerso 
Fosdick says in his Foreword: ‘‘When we talk of war, if w 
are realistic and honest, this is what we must mean.” It | 
one kind of primer. 

The publishers cannot be expected to undertake all thi 
new burden. So we welcome the aids to this kind of firsi 
hand people’s education now being offered from othe 
institutions. Of great usefulness is The Twelve Inch Shel: 
“a pocket library of economics for the average citizen 
modest purse.” It contains a short, readable account of ou 
economic problems and possible ways out, with a descriptio: 
of 135 recent pamphlets on urgent issues, drawn from th 
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publications of 55 organizations and sources for discussion 
outlines and study courses for clubs and community forums. 
This is a primer of other primers that cost a dime, fifteen 
cents, a quarter, the kind of matter we have been discussing, 
now appearing in a vast and vigorous pamphleteering. We 
are lucky to have this burgeoning of honest, hopeful com- 
ment by experimental minds. 

Education and The Worker-Student is an interpretation 
of the methods, techniques, and aims of the workers’ educa- 
tion movement, published at the request of the Office of 
Workers’ Education in the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. It is a compendium of the entire field in 
which the primer becomes one element. It throws light on 
the kind of book needed. To quote: 


To plunge adult workers into the discussion of current problems 
reveals at once their lack of elementary background needed for a 
clear understanding of these questions. . . . The time element in 
history has no significance for many workers. Events happening 
fifty years ago, or a thousand seem in the same period of time, and 
equally remote. The trends of history which have resulted in our 

modern industrial society are unknown. 


That is true not only of workers, but everybody else. 
Generations of students have revealed to me that they have 
no time-chart in their minds. You speak of ““The Middle 
Ages” and they appear to wonder, “Middle of What?” 
Prime events in human history such as Aristotle, the inven- 
tion of zero, the circumnavigation of the globe, and the dis- 
covery of radium are a goulash in time. We could use a high- 
spot chronology of Dates That Count done as admirably as 
Mr. Horrabin’s Atlas. And the creators of these tools can 
learn how to forge them by studying what these workers 
want, and how they want things. 

This is no criticism of the scholarship and literature we 
have. They are the fountain of all the rest. It is no plea for 
whatever is meant by that odd term “proletarian literature.” 
It is a kind of challenge to scholars and authors to make 
knowledge and culture accessible and beautiful to proletari- 
ans and all plain men who can realize themselves and direct 
their own destiny only if their minds and hearts are in- 
formed. Only the great scholar who knows can write a 
primer of human life for~his fellows, and even he only if he 
loves and walks humbly. But the reward is beyond the 
laurels of academies. Leon WHIPPLE 


Challenges to the New Deal 


IT’S UP TO US, by James P. Warburg. Knopf. 207 pp. Price $2. 
ROOSEVELT VERSUS RECOVERY, by Ralph Robey. Harper's. 163 pb. Price $2. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE NEW DEAL, by Louis M. Hacker. Crofts. 151 pp. 
Price $1.75. 


CHALLENGE TO THE NEW DEAL, edited by Alfred M. Bingham and Selden 
Rodman. Falcon Press. 284 pp. Price $2.50. 


AMERICA'S RECOVERY PROGRAM, edited by Clair Willcox, Herbert F. Fraser 
and Patric M. Malin. Oxford Press. 253 pp. Price $2. 


WITHOUT GLOVES, by Frank R. Kent. Morrow. 306 pp. Price $2.50. 
BEYOND THE NEW DEAL, by David Lawrence. McGraw-Hill. 317 pp. Price $2.50. 


GOVERNMENT RULES INDUSTRY, by Michael F. Gallagher. Oxford Press. 
241 pp. Price $2. 


RESHAPING AGRICULTURE, by O. W. Willcox. Norton. 157 pp. Price $2. 
All prices listed postpaid of Sugvey Graphic. 


S the dark and fearful days of early 1933 recede into the 
past writers about the new deal are transferring their 
interest from the dangers from which these policies have 
saved us to those into which they may be leading. Most 
writers are concerned at the expansion of the activities of 
the government and its consequent limitation of individual 
freedom. 
James WaArRBuRG, the most articulate and liberal of bank- 
ers, admits the serious evils and inefficiencies of the pre- 
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The story of the building of America—its roads, rails, tunnels 
and bridges is one that needs to be dramatized. We take these 
marvels too much for granted. We leave the fun to the engi- 
neers. To build from each bank of a river and meet snugly, 
precisely in the center of a great span must be a complete 
satisfaction. Books such as this help us to share that satisfaction. 
We see, beautifully pictured and simply explained, the kinds 
of bridges from the covered wooden bridge of the horse-and- 
buggy days to the more modern suspension, swinging on 
cables spun of 26,474 galvanized steel wires. We see the 
mechanism, such as that pictured above, of a bascule type of 
movable bridge which can be “raised and lowered like a draw- 
bridge over the moat of a medieval castle.’’ We see steps in the 
complex process of construction, from tunneling for anchorage 
to spinning the cables. It is the kind of book that makes you 
look more sharply and see more vividly. It is, in short, a most 


useful kind of book.—H. M. 


BRIDGES, by Henry H. Bormann. Macmillan. 79 pp. Price $2 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


Roosevelt economic set-up, and is prepared for plenty of 
reform. Great concentrations in industry having “jammed 
the economic stabilizer” he would have the government 
control the size of corporations. Control of unfair competi- 
tion, however, he would leave in the hands of the parties 
and he does not appear to recognize the consumer as one of 
the parties. Change must, however, not go beyond the 
point at which it can be thought as reform. Planning for 
security means, as he rightly says, the loss of liberty (he 
makes only a passing reference to the suggestion that a 
large part of the population has less liberty to lose than is 
commonly thought.) We must choose between liberty and 
security and he believes that most people will prefer liberty. 
The choice to be made is not, however, between two ex- 
tremes; it is between various combinations of security and 
liberty. In the field that he knows best, namely money and 
banking, Mr. Warburg humbly admits that he knows enough 
to know how little he knows; he suggests merely an investi- 
gation of problems. The implications of this admission are 
devastating for his conclusions in other fields. 

RAvpH Rosey, formerly financial editor of the New York 
Evening Post, presents a more definite challenge in very 
lucid and effective style. He charges the government with 
having pursued policies in banking, expenditure, agricul- 
ture and industry that have prevented readjustments to a 


This novel of Negroes on a plantation in South Carolina in 
present times is in the mood of My Old Kentucky Home. 
While the sun shines bright all is well in the Street back of the 
big house. By and by hard times knocks at the front door, and 
the more restless of the people in the cabins are lured away by 
the promise of ‘Up North." The narrative follows those who 
linger in the Street to the end. Mrs. Alexander has entered the 
field of Julia Peterkin with this book, and so invites compari- 

* son. Her Candy has much of the force and integrity of Scarlet 
Sister Mary. The novel is episodic in effect, yet many of the 
episodes are striking. End papers and full-page illustrations 
(one of which is reproduced) by Rockwell Kent, and a ban- 
danna cover make this publisher’s prize-winning novel an 
attractive volume.—F. L. K. 


CANDY, by L. M, Alexander. Dodd Mead. 310 pp. Price $2.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


sounder basis. Unsound banks and inefficient farmers and indus- 
trialists have been kept going and unsound debt relationships 
maintained. The government has relieved economic pressures but 
has by doing so committed itself to continued spending. If it 
stops relieving the unemployed or spending on public works, 
economic activity will slow up. Thus it will be forced into more 
regulation of economic life—to march towards fascism. 

Touching off emotional powder magazines with verbal sparks 
like “Fascism”? “Communism” and the like will only reduce 
visibility; nor is any explosion necessary to compel attention to the 
very real dangers inherent in present policies. Are we likely to 
adjust to government maintenance of a considerable proportion 
of the population and the indirect support of many more through 
government expenditure where private expenditure fails to sustain 
business? Will the government be able to induce taxpayers to make 
sacrifices sufficient to enable it to continue with present policies 
without excessive increase in the public debt and ultimate effective 
inflation? Will those who are increasingly regulated react either 


violently or by setting up a slow gangrene in the economic system?” 


Mr. Robey prefers a “liberal capitalism”; be believes that the 
economic system left to itself will “clean up unhealthy situations” 
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and restore itself to full vigor. But the main trouble in industry lies 
not in the presence of inefficient firms which have only to be 
“weeded out” to restore business activity; but in the fact that 
present methods of production and the present size of firms para- 
lyzes any self-adjusting potentialities of a competitive system. The 
chief difficulty in banking is that the solvency of banks depends in 
large part on the state of general business. Cleaning up bad banks 
may both depress industry and convert other banks into bad 
banks. He attacks the administration of unemployment relief as 
corrupt and incompetent but how would a “liberal capitalism” 
(that is also completely competent and honest) deal with the un- 
employed? Honesty and competence will not spirit them away. 

Mr. Robey’s views find considerable support in Louis HACKER’S 
Short History of the New Deal, an extremely useful and stimulating 
book of a different tone. He sets out with the historian’s interest in 
the accurate chronicle but he does not shirk the task of interpreta- 
tion. He pictures President Roosevelt evading essential economic 
readjustments; the Administration attempting to call a truce on 
group and class antagonisms by “freezing” existing relative posi- 
tions. He has turned to a device of ancient lineage namely the 
“just price” (“that is a higher price all round”.) That the device 
has failed is demonstrated by the closer organization of capital and 
labor and the rise of class hostility to a level hitherto unknown in 
American history. Official terrorism against labor may prove to be 
the first step towards fascism with the state crushing labor to pro- 
tect the interests of capital. The protection of the existing number 
of farmers is impossible; foreign markets cannot be expanded so 
long as the fear of war compels other countries to strive for self 
sufficiency; subsistence homesteads may, at tremendous cost, 
establish a sheltered peasantry as a reactionary rural bloc for the 
support of conservative policies. Imperialist expansion, the his- 
torically appropriate means of releasing the internal pressures of 
capitalism in its present stage can only mean war. 


HE Eprrors of Common Sense reprint a series of articles which _ 

constitute a Challenge to the New Deal from the left. They 
picture vividly the deficiencies of the old deal, the effort to human- 
ize capitalism and the failure of that effort. Concluding that “no” 
compromise with a decaying system is possible” they look to the 
rise of radicalism to compel more drastic changes. Although the 
writers are able and trenchant a series of reprints lacks the force of 
sustained argument by a single writer. 

A useful corrective to the challenges from both wings will be 
found in America’s Recovery Program where a number of influen- 
tial participants in the administration of the new measures present 
the issues in terms of practical problems that demanded solution 
and the policies adopted and the reasons for them. The contribu- 
tions are, however, unequal in their penetration and, being lectures 
delivered towards the end of 1933, are out of date in many respects. 

In, Without Gloves, FRANK R. Kent reprints a series of news- 
paper despatches from Washington, “close ups” of day to day 
happenings throwing little light on the broad underlying trends. 

Davip Lawrence, the editor of the United States News appears. 
to have overheard many penetrating comments upon the new deal 
and in Beyond the New Deal he embeds his eavesdroppings in an 
oversweet pulp of generalities flavored with more than a dash of 
misunderstanding. 

MicHAEL GALLAGHER offers a very valuable detailed legal 
analysis of the constitutional and administrative aspects of the 
National Recovery Act but his concluding generalizations flow out 
into the sand and are lost to view. 

Reshaping Agriculture is an exceedingly interesting book hurl- 
ing new troubles at the Administration. O. W. WiLicox reveals 
the magnitude of the discoveries of the agro-biologists and, unlike 
the chemists who invent new nauseating gases “for the control of 
crowds,” boldly and frankly discusses the social implications of the 
new scientific contribution. Recent research suggests that crop 
yields per acre are about 10 percent of what is theoretically pos- 
sible. Even with methods now practicable, and assuming them to 
be utilized to only 70 percent of their full capacity about five 
sixths of the land under cultivation and a large number of the 


resent farming community could be dispensed with without any 
ecline in output. The AAA attempts to restrict output on the basis 
of restrictions of acreage naturally appear ridiculous to Mr. Will- 
ox. His own proposals for the adjustment of agriculture to the 
mpact of this new knowledge are however inadequately thought 
out. He would keep all the present land and workers in the busi- 
ress. As better methods calling for less labor are adopted he would 
‘educe the hours of labor but not the pay of workers. ‘Let leisure 
iccumulate” he sings—and then set about its “social capitaliza- 
ion.” His proposals give rise to a host of questions; why should 
etter methods be used if old payroll must be carried? How does 
ne socially capitalize leisure? 


olumbia University ARTHUR ROBERT BURNS 


Real Maine Folks 


MARY PETERS, by Mary Ellen Chase. Macmillan. 377 pages. Price $2.50, postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


RAISE be to Mary Chase, in that she has forever “laid” the 

disreputable simulacrum raised in that almost-forgotten book, 
Cradle of the Deep, and given us, in the first part of Mary Peters 
a touching, true and sympathetic account of a little girl’s life and 
development on shipboard in the ’eighties. Although some techni- 
cal lapses betray that Miss Chase’s account is not from first-hand 
experience, she has succeeded to a remarkable degree in capturing 
the flavor and inmost essence of home life as it used to be lived by 
New England families upon the sea. The tragedy which put a 
period to Mary’s seafaring is based on an actual incident which, as 
a matter of fact, occurred in a branch of the reviewer’s own family. 

When the scene is transferred to a Maine-coast village, the 
author’s foot is on her native heath, and the story gains in insight 
and power of delineation. What the sea-faring background meant 
to such a community is strongly contrasted with its deterioration 
when it becomes a “‘summer resort’’; but the essential soundness of 
the old tradition in the hearts where it is still preserved, is dwelt 
upon with nostalgic power. Miss Chase has observed not only with 
her eyes but with her imagination; instead of assuming, as modern 
fiction writers are prone to do, that narrowed opportunities and 
emotional deprivations necessarily involve deterioration of per- 
sonality, she demonstrates the fact, which most of us know through 
personal observation, that useful lives which are serene and truly 
happy, can be lived in spite of these handicaps. Mary’s belated and 
unsatisfactory love-story, passed over rather hurriedly in the closing 
chapters, is far from furnishing the traditional ‘“‘happy ending,” 
however. 

Nothing in the author’s earlier work has prepared us for the 
wisdom and tenderness displayed in her latest book, which in the 
reviewer’s judgment far transcends in exquisiteness of description 
and depth of emotional power a novel of rural Maine by another 
author which was one of last year’s best-sellers. J. GC. Coitcorp 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Superannuated Parents 


YEARS ARE SO LONG, by Josephine Lawrence. Stokes. 309 pp. Price $2.50, post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 


AASSIONATE protagonists for old-age-security schemes be- 

moan the fact that Miss Lawrence has, as they say, just missed 
producing “the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the aged.” Well, hardly. 
You don’t write great social novels around people who live in 
social and spiritual vacuums. That Miss Lawrence has written a 
good, close-knit novel, often deeply moving, sometimes exasperat- 
ing, few of her readers—and she deserves a lot of them—will deny. 
Plainly that is what she set out to write. 

When George Cooper, elderly bookkeeper, and Lucy, his wife, 
came to “the end of the rope,”’ they had no fears for their declining 
years because “‘we happen to have five children.” But the children 
were busily seeking their own security and satisfactions, with no 
intention of disturbing their lives for old parents who “chad never 
saved a cent.’? What they did, among them, to the helpless and 
confused old people Miss Lawrence has told with deep feeling and 
an honest effort to interpret the lights by which both generations 
lived. But she is more successful in making real people out of her 
bemuddled old folk than out of their extraordinarily unpleasant 


eer VIStriNG..- 
READING... 


Are Westchester County’s most important leisure activities, 
reports George A. Lundberg, whose thorough investiga- 
tion of spare time pursuits in a typical prosperous suburb 
is interestingly told in: 


LEISURE 


A SUBURBAN STUDY 


$3.00 


Here is a book that shows the trend in American leisure 


activities, that indicates how various groups spend their 
free hours. 


It throws light on what we will or could do with increased 
leisure when and if the prophecies of the optimists of the 
Machine Age come true. 


In studying the reading habits of Westchester residents, Mr. 
Lundberg found that ‘‘possibly a great many people read 
fiction because of the relative inaccessibility of easily 
readable non-fiction. It has, in fact, been demonstrated 
that there is a wide discrepancy between what people ac- 
tually read and what they would like to read... ”’ 


““Inaccessibility . . . of what they would like to read’’ need 
hold true no longer for those interested in important non- 
fiction. For such people there is: 


COLUMBIA BOOKS 


1893-1933 


This dictionary-catalogue is the modern way to guide seri- 
ous reading. You need only know your own requirements. 
Columbia Books gives you the information about our books 
completely, easily and quickly. 


The charge of $1.00 for Columbia Books is refundable by means 
of a coupon in each copy good for $1.00 worth of our 
books either from us or at your bookstore. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York City 
I enclose $1.00 for which send me one copy of COLUMBIA BOOKS 1893-1933 


— containing the rebate coupon good for a $1.00 credit. I understand that I will 
receive all supplementary Seasonal Announcements free of charge. 
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Winner of Parents Magazine Award 


THE CENTURY 
CHILDHOOD 
LIBRARY 


3 volumes Student's 
1017 pages Editediby Edition 
Illustrated $2.00 avolume 


John E. Anderson, Ph.D. 


BUSY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance through Play and Activity. By Josephine C. 
Foster, Ph.D., Principal of the Kindergarten and Nursery 
School and Professor of Child Welfare, University of 
Minnesota. 


HAPPY CHILDHOOD 


The Development and Guidance of Children and Youth. 
By John E. Anderson, Ph.D., Director of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota. 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 


Guidance for Physical Care. By Harold C. Stuart, M.D., 
Assistant Professor of Pediatrics and Child Hygiene, 
Medical School and School of Public Health, Harvard 


University. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 


THE MARK OF BETTER BOOKS 


500 
Delinquent 
Women 


By Dr. Sheldon Glueck 


Professor of Criminology at the Harvard Law School and 


Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck 


Research Associate at the Harvard Law School , 


In this new book the authors of the famous Five Hundred 
Criminal Careers trace the lives of five hundred delinquent 
women before and after their release from the Massachusetts 
Reformatory. Actual case histories are given in detail to il- 
lustrate the various types of delinquency. Compelling as a 
human document... an essential volume for all workers in 
the social, legal, correctional, educational, and judicial fields, 
and all who wish to see a fundamental improvement in the 
processes of criminal justice. 


6x9 inches, cloth, 539 pages + X pages of index 
$5.00 At all Bookshops or from the Publisher 


Alfred - A+ Knopf «730 Fifth Ave - New York 


r 


offspring. This reviewer has seldom, thank God, known people so 


insensitive, so lacking in emotional cross-currents, as these sons and _ 


daughters of George and Lucy Cooper, and her imagination balks 
at accepting five of them in one family. 


The real tragedy of Miss Lawrence’s old people was less in their — 
economic plight than in the destruction of their flimsy and irra-_ 
tional pattern of filial love. But had their dependency been less 
complete their illusions might have lasted them out. So perhaps ~ 
“security, whatever that is, might have saved them after all. — 
Years Are So Long is a thought-provoking and tear-starting novel, — 


but at almost any stage of the story a case worker—not necessarily 
a very good one at that—would have been a big help. 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER © 


Brave Years 


WANDERER'S CIRCLE, by Cornelia Stratton Parker. Houghton Mifflin and Com- — 


pany. 345 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
T was courage and love of life, I think, that caught the imagina- 
tion and the emotions of the tens of thousands who not only read 
but lived by Mrs. Parker’s first book, An American Idyll. Those 
two qualities are not a whit diminished in this latest book, the 
story of the next fourteen years. There have been glimpses of 
those years in books in the interval—German Summer, English 


Summer, Ports and Happy Places, Working with the Working — 


Woman and the rest. This book looks back over the whole circle, 
or rather a series of circles. It rounds out the childhood of the boys 
and the June Bug, whom we first knew as “blessed babies,” carry- 


ing them through happy years in Europe to “the perfect New — 
England farm come true.”’ It brings perspective in which its author ~ 
examines and weighs the successes that she has won—public and ~ 
private. It traces an eighty-year circle in which a great-grand- — 
daughter, still adventuring, comes home to the land her people left — 


in a covered wagon. 
If there were an index to this book, part of it would read like a 
Who’s Who—editors, writers, economists, psychiatrists, educators, 


and statesmen whose interests in the world about them have ~ 


matched the author’s in liveliness. Other parts would list very 
different people—a sales girl at Macy’s, a factory worker in 


Dutchess County, a nameless Spanish gentleman in Geneva, a ~ 
gentleman—also unnamed—who was mortified at having to — 


climb the wall of the palace garden at Versailles. The excitement 
of this book is in the fun of it—fun in glamor and success but also 
fun wrung out of hard work, achieved in spite of loneliness, anxiety 
and uncertainty. 

“It is part of my conception of parenthood,” Mrs. Parker writes, 


“that one shall bring up one’s children to face in a spirit of ad- — 


venture any untoward or irregular experience which may happen 
to come along.” That sentence is an understatement of the example 


Mrs. Parker herself must have set, for this book records a spirit of 


adventure brought not only to “untoward experience” but to the 
everyday demands of working and thinking and feeling, and to the 
family and friends who shared them with her. It is the story of a 
woman ‘‘who thought she knew what she wanted, but who has 
been given far more.” Mary Ross 


Presidents in Slippers 


FORTY-TWO YEARS IN THE WHITE HOUSE, by Irwin Hood Hoover. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 332 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HE first thing this reviewer does about a book is to read the 
jacket. Sometimes he finds an excellent epitome; sometimes a 
striking quotation from almost the only interesting chapter. This 
time he found these remarks of Ike Hoover about different presi- 
dents he served; ‘‘He kept his pocket full of fine cut chewing to- 


bacco. . . . In his worst temper he was calm compared to Cool- 
idge. . . . He traded at Piggly Wigglys and had his hair cut while 
at breakfast. . . . The White House tub wasn’t big enough for 


him. . . . His wife ordered hot-dogs for the Inaugural Reception.” 
The publisher has told us what the book is really like because he 
knows that_we are avid for gossip about the private lives of our 
Presidents. It delights us to learn that Taft ate beefsteak for break- 
fast and went to sleep at evening entertainments; that Coolidge 
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preferred condensed milk to cream for his coffee and slept eleven 
hours out of every twenty-four; that Mrs. Harding consulted 
fortune tellers and tried to guide her husband’s political action; 
that Taft stayed to luncheon at the White House after Wilson’s 
inauguration when he wasn’t expected. It is all family gossip. We 
like it, but it isn’t history or the material from which history is 
written. Hoover had too much personal animus engendered by 
daily contacts over trivial matters to be able to draw an accurate 
picture of the Presidents or their wives. He does better with the 
White House visitors. His accounts of the stay of Lindbergh and of 
Bryan Untiedt are delightful. To this reviewer the accounts of 
Wilson’s illness and his break with Col. House seem the only con- 
tributions to history. However, he enjoys gossip and likes the book. 
Bethel, Conn. I. M. BEarD 


Negro Angle 


THE WAYS OF WHITE FOLKS, by Langston Hughes. Alfred A. Knopf. 248 pp. 
Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HESE fourteen short stories of Negro-white contacts told from 

the unusual angle of the Negro point of view are challenging to 
all who would understand the later phases of the race question as 
it takes on the new complications of contemporary social turmoil 
and class struggle. Their sociological significance is as important 
as their literary value, perhaps more so, because although written 
with some personal reaction of disillusionment and bitter despair, 
they reflect the growing resentment and desperation which is on 
the increase in the Negro world today. Though harped upon 
almost to the extent of a formula, there is an important warning 
in what has been called “‘the sullen, straight, bitter realism”’ of this 
book. It has reportorial courage and presents new angles, but it 
offers no solutions, doctors no situations and points no morals. 
Its most illuminating moods are those of tragic irony as in the 
particularly effective concluding story, Father and Son, the 
tragedy of a planter killed by his own illegitimate son who is 
lynched for the crime; and of caustic satire as in Cora Unashamed. 
In most of the stories there is the double motif of the inconsistency 
of racial discriminations and the injustice of class lines, with fre- 
quent hints of the recent radical insistence that the two are below 
the surface closely related. This is an important book for the present 
times; greater artistry, deeper sympathy and less resentment would 
have made it a book for all times. ALAIN Locke 
Howard University 


Thoughts While on the Run 


PREFACE TO ACTION, |by George E. G. Catlin. Macmillan. 319 pp. Price $3 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OLITICS must be practical and ‘“‘politics does not move in 

terms of geological time.”’ Our Western civilization ‘“‘with its 
fastidious indecisiveness and sceptical negativity” is now being 
driven by events either to choose between Fascism and Bolshevism 
or to establish some other cooperative policy of peace and justice. 
The author’s country, Great Britain, must soon turn to a program 
of action that will protect liberty under modern economic condi- 
tions. This book tries to assemble ‘‘considerations which may guide 
that action.” 

Politics today certainly does not fit human nature. The major 
instincts or impulses in the psychological life of man are perhaps 
four: the erotic, the economic, that for power, and the religious 
impulse. In 116 pages the author argues that these instincts coa- 
lesce, so to speak, in “this craving for community identification.” 
Our task is to found the true community “‘shaped by reason, but it 
will be built and cemented by emotion.” 

Men have confused the community with the state, with the 
nation, but ‘“‘actually a community consists of, and lives by, those 
who are members by will and not by intimidation.”’ Our modern 
attempts at the intimate community are rather of the nature of 
such diverse ‘religions’ as Catholicism, Toryism, Fascism and 
Communism. The first is other-worldly; the second “negates the 

* community’’; Fascism is too doctrinaire, too harshly orthodox; and 
“Communism is monolithic, a Communist society becomes a 
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FOR GRAPHIC READERS 


from the 
Association Press 


Books for all who wish to live in- 
telligently in this time of confusion— 
andespecially for community leaders. 


Leadership in Group Work 
By HENRY M. BUSCH 


@ “The chief merit of Professor Busch’s book is that it includes the 
‘why’ as well as the ‘what’ and the ‘how’! I am sure that I am merely 
expressing the pent-up gratitude of hundreds of others when I say, ‘This 
is what I've been looking for’.’"’ —E. C. Lindeman, Professor of Social 
Philosophy, New York School of Social Work. Also endorsed by S. Max 
Nelson, Director Social Centers Council, East Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Dr. Charles S. Bernheimer, Managing Editor of The Jewish Center. 


305 pp. Cloth $2.25 


Must the Nation Plan? 


By BENSON Y. LANDIS 
With a foreword by Chas. A. Beard 


@ This book by the author of THz THIRD AMERICAN REVOLUTION tells 
what the Federal Government has done during 1933 and 1934, and 
why and how. Describes the adventures of agriculture, the beginnings of 
industrial planning under the NRA, the laws to ‘let the seller beware’, 
the new housing program, the efforts to make relief more adequate. 
The second half asks: How Have Consumers Fared? How Fundamental 
Are the Changes Made? What About the Constitution? Is Broad Social 
Planning a Necessity? What Value Experimentation? The book con- 
cludes with practical suggestions on How to Continue Discussion. 

221 pp. Cloth $2.00. Paper $1.25 


We Are the Builders of a New World 
Edited by HARRY H. MOORE 


@ A group of nationally-known leaders give their answers to the ques- 
tions millions of young people are asking: ‘‘Has life a place for me?"’; 
““What shall I do if war comes?"’; ‘‘What vocation when so many are 
overcrowded?’’. Chapters by James Truslow Adams, Raymond B. Fos- 
dick, Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter Lippmann, and others. Of invaluable aid to 
all counselors and for discussions in all young people’s groups. 

165 pp. Cloth $1.50 


Halt! Cry the Dead 
By FREDERICK A. BARBER 


@ Cartoons, drawings, charts and diagrams illustrating graphically the 
waste and futility of war. Contains practical suggestions as to what the 
individual may do to further the cause of world peace. A companion 
volume to the author’s previous book THE Horror oF IT which has sold 
over 20,000 copies. If you are ready to work for peace as well as wish for 
it, this is your book! 160 pp. Cloth $1.50 


Thinking About Marriage 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


With an introduction by Prof. William C. Bower 
of the University of Chicago 


@ A course of study on courtship and marriage for youth and adults. 
A practical guide in discussing the problem of marriage with young 
people’s groups. It is also of value to parents, young married people, 
pastors, and counselors. 176 pp. Cloth $1.75. Paper $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Polina: is no better book that I know of 
in which to find the opinion of the younger 


2 cB) 
& eneration. _ Amy Loveman in Saturday Review of Literature. 


gpd 
summep CHALLENGE 


BINGHAM 
TO THE 


SE 
RODMAN 
Introduction by 
JOHN DEWEY 


“A book designed to help the average person get a 
clearer picture of how important national issues find 
their way to his backdoor.'’ (New York Daily Invest- 
ment News.) * * * ‘‘An exceedingly timely compilation 
of liberal and radical opinion.’’ (John Chamberlain, 
N. Y. Times.) * * * ‘‘Probably the most significant 
and important book of the present season, one that will 
loom ever larger as the year goes on.”’ (Lucy Templeton, 
Knoxville News-Sentinel.) * * * “A surprising unan- 
imity of opinion on fundamental issues.’ (The Manage- 
ment Review,’ American Management Association.) 
* * * “Significant. The volume amply justifies its 
title. Goes far beyond mere criticism of the Rooseveltian 
program.’’ (Ernest Sutherland Bates, N. Y. Herald’ 
Tribune Books.) * * * ‘‘Well worth reading. An in- 
structive cross-section of the ideas, protests, plans and 
aspirations of American radicalism.'’ (N. Y. Times.) 
$2.50 at your bookstore. 


FALCON PRESS, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 


, + and now the second volume: 


AMERICA’S CAPACITY 
TO CONSUME 


By Maurice Leven, Harold G. Moulton and 
Clark Warburton 


272 pages, 20 charts in one to nine colors, $3.00 


This is the second volume in a series of four studies 
on the distribution of wealth and income in relation 
to economic progress, the first having been ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s Capacity to Produce.’ 

America’s Capacity To ConsuME is a factual 
study of the national income; where it comes from, 
how it is divided among the several income groups, 
and the character and extent of the consequent ex- 
penditures made by these groups. 

The study also shows what portion of the na- 
tion’s income goes into con- 
2 sumptive expenditures and 
Just Published! | what portion into savings, 
The Housing and the bearing of this divi- 
Program of the sion of income upon the 
City of Vienna . efficient functioning of our 


By Charles O. Hardy economic system. 


and 
Robert R. Kaczynski On sale at your local bookstore, 


A fairly complete rec- or direct from the publisher 
ord of one of the 


mostinteresting post- THE BROOKINGS 


war experiments in 


municipal enterprise. 
Code INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. 


a 
4 
moral tyranny unless it remains voluntary.” Fascism and Com. 
munism are alike in that they increase hatred and multiply fear. 
Amid these claims we conclude by asking, “‘What kind of life, 
what set of values, an intelligent person would desire?” This reli- 
gion once determined, must find its appropriate community, and 
that community “must fit within a rational framework which, at 
our present stage of civilization is the framework of a world or- 
ganization.” Dr. Catlin’s Platonism subordinates the overgrown 
national state to ‘‘ideal movements which seek to justify themselves 
rationally.” WALTER LINCOLN WHITTLESEY 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Book Shelf 


All prices quoted postpaid of Survey Graphic 


DUSK AT THE GROVE, by Samuel Rogers. Litlle, Brown. 312 pp. $2.50. 

Tue first novel by an American author to win the Atlantic $10,000 
prize is, appropriately, a picture of contemporary American 
family life. Its plan is episodic, with The Grove, a summer home 
in Rhode Island, as the unifying link. Long, unwritten books lie 
between the three sections. We meet the family in 1909—the dis- 
appointed Episcopal rector, his burdened wife, the very young 
Linda, Brad and Dicky; in 1919, with the two boys safely home 
from the War and Linda all awash in young love and its indeci- 
sions; in 1929, when the younger generation has to face the futili- 
ties, hopes and grim defeats of adult life. The outlook, like the 
stage, is narrow. But this prize has gone, if not to a great book at 
least to a mature, thoughtful and finely written novel. 


THOSE WHO PERISH, by Edward Dahlberg. John Day. 242 pp. $2. 

In his third novel, Edward Dahlberg contributes further con- 
fusion to the already, confused Jewish “‘problem.” His book is 
concerned with the directors, executives and workers of a Jewish 
Community House in a New York suburb and their relations to 
their jobs, the world at large and each other in the face of a growing 
and organized anti-Semitism, Mr. Dahlberg is ruthless in his 
destruction of the lifeless puppets of his company. It is unfortunate 
that the woman whom he intends as his heroine should die ac- 
claiming the revolution. Not to admire such a book puts one on the 
side of the fascists. Nevertheless Mr. Dahlberg has added little to 
the understanding of the Jews either as a “‘problem” or as human 
beings. 


SPIES AND THE NEXT WAR, by Richard W. Rowan. McBride. 311 pp. Price 
$2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Wak, according to Richard Rowan, is continuous. Almost as im- 
portant as the planes, long-range guns, tanks and other instru- 
ments of actual combat are the ceaseless maneuvers—sabotage, 
espionage, counter-espionage—of thousands of carefully trained 
secret-service agents who are recognized as a necessary if secret 
charge in the budget of every nation. The details of the ‘‘destructive 
instrument which the head of the secret service has rigorously 
trained himself to control” cover ten pages and range from in-. 
terrupting enemy communications and destructive propaganda, to 
polluting water supplies and /spreading deadly disease germs.. 
Through these last indispensable techniques of secret service future 
wars will be waged largely beyond the combat lines and ‘“‘non- 
combatants will under most conceivable circumstances become the 
least secure.” 


LABOR BOARDS 


(Continued from page 537) 


the employer-members of the Board they returned to General 
Johnson’s office where negotiations were continued until the settle~ 
ment, later promulgated, was agreed upon. The Labor Board, al- 
though it held a hearing, never made a finding in this case. The. 
text of this agreement when finally perfected contained the ae 
providing for proportional representation, referred to above. 

A threat to the independence of the Board appeared also in 
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rovision that crept, inadvertently, into the President’s order of 
ebruary 1. It provided that cases of violation of Section 7-a, not 
adjusted by the Board should be referred to the administrator for 
ndustrial Recovery for ‘appropriate action.” Three weeks later 
his provision was withdrawn and a new one inserted authorizing 
eference of cases to the attorney general or to the Compliance 
ivision of the NRA, which was to take “‘appropriate action” but 
1ot to review the findings of the Board. 

The third handicap confronting the Board was its heavily bur- 
ened personnel. Besides its chairman who was one of the most ac- 
live members of the Senate, it consisted of six exceptionally busy 
nen who, in addition to holding important positions in their respec- 
tive fields, also had other obligations in the NRA itself. Conse- 
quently it was often very difficult to obtain a quorum. 

The second important agency to be set up during the experimen- 
tal period was the Cotton Textile Industrial Relations Board, com- 
monly known as the Bruére Board, created on August 8, 1933. This 
Board also had its handicaps, some of which are well known. They 
appear to have arisen out of its form of organization and the pecu- 
liar problems existing in the cotton-textile industry. Unlike most of 


specified in the Cotton Code itself. Thus, while in a sense under the 
jurisdiction of the NRA it was more closely tied up to the Code 
Authority than to any other agency. It was limited both in funds 
and in staff. Consequently many complaints addressed to it had to 
be turned over to the Code Authority, made up of employers, for 
investigation by their staff. Moreover, the industry is one of vast 
extent, employing nearly half a million workers, less than twenty 
thousand of whom at the time of the organization of the Board 
were members of the United Textile Workers or of any other union. 
Under all of these circumstances it was more or less inevitable that 
when a widespread movement for organization got under way 
there should be a tendency to upset the applecart. 


HE Board consisted of a representative of employers, a labor 
representative who because of the initial weakness of the Tex- 
tile Workers Union was chosen from another field, and a chairman 
of exceptional experience and ability in the handling of industrial 
relations. It was a Board committed to action upon the basis of 
ascertained facts developed through research. Its members knew 
that changes in the set-up were necessary and steps in that direc- 
tion were under way when the strike intervened and the Board 
ceased to function. If conditions in the industry had been different 
it seems probable that the Board would have worked its way out of 
its difficulties. But the situation required quick action and the 
Board was deliberate. Its elimination was necessary because it had 
lost the support of labor. It is only fair to say, however, that the 
official change of front on the part of the union was a sharp break 
with its previous position. Comment in the official journal had 
been favorable and as late as June 28, Vice-president Francis Gor- 
man, the leader of the textile strike, accepted membership on a new 
board for wool and silk under Mr. Bruére’s chairmanship. 

The problems that emerged in the cotton-textile industry are 
duplicated in part by the situation in the automobile industry, al- 
though the Automobile Labor Board was set up under very differ- 
ent conditions. This Board is neither under the Code Authority nor 
the NRA but is responsible directly to the President. It was created 
in accordance with the terms of the agreement of March 27 by 
which the threatened strike in the industry was averted (see Survey 
Graphic, May 1934, page 213). Its authority is limited to the dis- 
covery of the will of the employes with respect to representation 
and the adjustment of disputes with respect to discriminatory dis- 
charge. By agreement between the parties it has final authority 
with respect to these matters. This agreement was, as previously 
stated, arrived at by conference between the Recovery Administra- 
tion and the employers, with representatives of labor not participat- 
ing to any great extent. Both for this reason and on account of the 
proportional-representation clause organized labor was dissatis- 
fied with it at the outset and is still dissatisfied, since it feels that the 

, decisions of the Board have been neither prompt nor vigorous. The 
extent to which this feeling is justified depends upon facts and cir- 
cumstances that could only be (Continued on page 569) 


the other boards, the Bruére Board was outlined and its powers 


Mrs. Kosaka has 
a one-tap sink 


The only water that runs into Mrs. Kosaka’s sink is 
cold! That’s why you can lighten and improve her 
housekeeping by introducing her to Fels-Naptha Soap. 


For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that washes 


things beautifully clean—eyen in cool water! 


Fels-Naptha, you see, is two busy cleaners instead 
of one. Not “‘just soap,” but good golden soap com- 
bined with plenty of naptha, the dirt-loosener. Hand 
in hand, they loosen dirt without hardrubbing. That’s 
why, for washing as well as cleaning, Mrs. Kosaka 
Bil be glad to have this friendly extra help. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. : 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


An Authority surveys 


advances in nutrition — 


jJoodand dHealth 


by HENRY C. SHERMAN 
(Mitchill Professor of Chemistry, Columbia Univ.) 


OR welfare worker, dietician and adminis- 
trator there could not be a better book 

on the sanitary, economic and nutritional as- 
pects of the food problem. A bibliography and 
illustrative records of meals are provided in 
appendices. $3.00 


At all bookstores, or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Is your community equipped to supply scientific 
MEDICAL ADVICE IN BIRTH CONTROL? 


Can a mother, overburdened with a large family, secure the contraceptive advice 
she so urgently needs? 

Are the workers in your charitable organizations able to secure this vital service 
for families under their care? 

The American Birth Centrol League offers you, without charge, its assistance in 
organizing such service in your community. For information write to 


THE AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
689 Madison Avenue New York City | 


SANTEE NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Santee, Nebr. 
A progressive High School for Indians of 
the drought stricken areas of the Dakotas 
We solicit gifts of money, food, and dormitory and school supplies 
Rudolf Hertz, Principal 


a ne 
pecial articles, theses, s es prepared. Prompt 0 
Special ic] h peech ed. P. schol- 
VI arly service; modest rates. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH BUREAU, 
SERVICES sic Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Appendicitis Warnin 


“I can give it to you, of course. But if I were you I wouldn't take anything for it 
without the advice of a doctor. Those abdominal pains may mean appendicitis.” 


HE symptoms of appendicitis vary. 

Almost always, continued pain and 
tenderness in the abdomen are the first 
indications of an acutely inflamed appen- 
dix. Of course, not all intestinal aches 
are caused by appendicitis, but anyone 
who has continued, unrelieved abdomi- 
nal pain, especially if it is accompanied 
by nausea or vomiting, needs competent 
medical attention at the earliest possible 
moment and not self-medication. 


If it is appendicitis the use of a laxative 
is dangerous. It stimulates violent intes- 
tinal action and may spread the inflam- 
mation, cause the appendix to rupture, 
or induce peritonitis. Moreover, the suf- 
ferer should not be given food, drugs or 
medicine of any kind unless prescribed 
by the attending physician. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 
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Send for your doctor immediately if there 
is any suspicion of appendicitis. In mak- 
ing his diagnosis he may find it necessary 
to make one or more blood cell counts or 
to observe your temperature for a few 
hours, keeping you quietly i in bed under 
close observation. 


Your doctor may decide that the attack 
does not clearly denote appendicitis and 
can be relieved without an operation. But 
if it isa clear case of acute appendicitis, 
he will probably recommend an operation 
within the shortest possible time. 


Performed by an expert surgeon, early in 
the attack, before the appendix has burst 
or peritonitis has begun, an operation 
for acute appendicitis should cause little 
concern. 


—— re 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


19394 ML. 1. CO. 
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Continued from page 567) definitely established by investiga- 
ion on the ground. But here is another industry which was almost 
holly without organization a year ago. There has been a mush- 
oom growth of trade unionism in this field but the situation is so 
nstable that the member of the Board representing labor is no 
onger representative of the majority of organized workers. 

The only one of the labor boards appointed during this experi- 
nental period which has won the confidence of both employers and 
vorkers is the Petroleum Labor Policies Board created by the 
secretary of the interior as administrator of the Petroleum Code. 
et its creation was due, in part at least, to an accident. In Novem- 
er, Secretary Ickes had appointed a three-party Board. It hap- 
ened that one of the three labor members of this Board was a 
epresentative of a company union, and the other two, representing 
n AFL union, refused to sit on the Board with him. Accordingly 
his Board never functioned and on December 22, 1933, the secre- 
tary abolished it and created a new Board of three, having no con- 
ection either with the industry or with labor. This Board was 
made up of exceptionally able men with long experience in*indus- 
trial relations and it dealt vigorously and realistically with the 
ituation before it. 

The second period of governmental activity in the creation of 
labor adjustment boards may be said to have been initiated by 
Senator Wagner. Because of what he had learned as chairman of 
the National Labor Board he introduced last winter his labor-dis- 
putes bill, defining with particularity the employer’s duties as to 
collective bargaining, banning company unions and creating a 
labor adjustment board. This bill failed of passage. In its stead Con- 
gress passed Public Resolution No. 44 which was signed by the 
President on June 19. This authorized the President to create 
boards to investigate controversies arising under 7-a or which are 
in danger of affecting interstate commerce. Such boards were 
authorized to conduct elections to determine representation, and 
were given power to subpoena witnesses and documents. 

The first to be set up under this act was the Longshoremen’s 
Board created to arbitrate the questions involved in the San Fran- 
cisco strike. The second was the Steel Labor Relations Board ap- 
pointed on June 28 to deal with matters involved in the threatened 
strike in that industry. The third was the National Labor Relations 
Board created by executive order on June 29, and the fourth was 
the new Textile Board appointed in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Winant Committee Report which ended the 
textile strike. In all four cases, though the law does not require it, 
the President followed the practice of selecting non-partisan repre- 
sentatives of the public. The period of boards representing interests 
appears to be definitely over. In every case the President has 
chosen men of exceptional qualifications for this type of work. 


T is too early to attempt final judgment as to the operation of 
the new boards. It is noteworthy that they are proceeding with 
dispatch to the discharge of their duties. In its first monthly report 
to the President, the National Labor Relations Board made the 
significant statement, “‘It is not enough that the decision should be 
just, it must be prompt.” One is impressed also with the vigor and 
independence of their decisions. The Steel Labor Board has ruled 
that the employer has “no legal interest” in the organization of his 
own employes. That is a matter which concerns them alone. It fol- 
lows that the employes may be protected against any interference 
on the part of their employer with the development of their own 
ideas with respect to organization. This is a blow to the typical 
company union. 

The National Labor Relations Board in a case ordering the rein- 
statement of men who had been discharged on account of union 
activity ruled that places must be found for them even if that 
should mean the discharge of persons who have been employed in 
their stead. Equally impressive is the clearness and cogency of the 
reasoning found in the decisions of these boards. 

Two possible conclusions emerge from the experience of the gov- 
ernment in setting up labor boards under the Recovery Act. One is 
that while the reverse may be true in organized industries, non- 
Partisan boards appear to be more successful in fields where the 
workers are without organization. (Continued on page 572) 


DISTINCTION 


The Willard is two 
blocks from the 
White House, 
across the street 
from N. R. A., near 
theatre and shop- 
ping districts. 


The Willard served as the official 
White House when President 
and Mrs. Coolidge lived here for 
a month during his administration 
. . . With its modern facilities, the 
Willard retains all the tradition 
exclusively its own. 


Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


Dine in the famous “Crystal Room” 
Popular Price Coffee Shop 


“Residence of Presidents’’ 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, published monthly at Con- 
cord, N. H., for October 1, 1934. 


State of New York, \ ss 
County of New York, : 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Paul U. Kellogg, who, having been duly sworn, ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Survey GRAPHIC and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication, for the date shown in the above paoe, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 3 : 1 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated concern, 
its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y., a non- 
commercial corporation under the laws of the State of New York with over 
1,800 members. It has no stocks or bonds. President, Lucius R. Eastman, 110 
Washington Street, New York, N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Julian W, Mack, 1224 
Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y.; Tosca P. Chamberlain, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y.; John Palmer Gavit, 112 East 19 Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Secretary, Ann Reed Brenner, 112 East 19 Street, New York, N.Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 ver cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders, as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the ks 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


[Signed] PAUL U. KELLOGG, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 18th day of September, 1934. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 66. 
Commission Expires April 17, 1936. 
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@ Night-time or day-time, at a Statler Hotel you will be happier, 
more comfortable and better satisfied because we have made it our 
policy to bend over backwards in our attention to minor details of 
service and equipment. Pictured on this page are just a few of the 
“little things” we have provided for your welfare at our hotels. We 
could point to a host of others, in every room at every Statler. And 
as time goes on, there’ll be more and more . . . for out of our long 
experience we are constantly finding new improvements, both little 
and big, to give you a better place to live when you travel. 


We look upon our personal attention to “little things” as a duty 
to Statler guests. Added to the service rendered by a staff of selected, 
trained employees ... added to the big improvements we have 
pioneered as hotelkeepers . . . it becomes an all-important part of 
complete hotel service—Statler Service. 


FEATURES OF HOTEL SERVICE PIONEERED BY STATLERS 


@ Pin Cushion @ No Tipping at Public Restaurant Check- 

@ Free Morning Newspaper rooms 

@ Circulating Ice Water @ No Tip Chiseling in Washrooms 

@ Free Radio Reception @ One-day Laundry Service without Extra 

@ Bed Head Reading Lamp Charge 

@ Full-length Mirror @ Street Store Prices for Cigar and News- 

@ Inner-Spring Hair Mattress i eee Traini f Empl 

@ Certified Guest Room Lighting for Eye OER ED CO hoard 
Comfort @ Price of Room Posted in the Room 


@ Private Bath with Every Room @ A Guarantee of Guest Satisfaction 
S 


HOTELS STATLER 


Cleveland $2.50 Detroit $2.50 BS 3 Pouis $2.50 Buffalo $3.00 
Seston $3.50 New York (Aotel Pennsylvania) $3.50 


ROOM RATES BEGIN AT PRICES SHOWN 


«iH? 
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Mr. F. A. McKowne, President of Hotels Statler Co., Inc., inspects 
material for Statler bedrooms with an experienced eye. ‘One of our 
most important duties,”’ says Mr. McKowne, ‘tis to be ever watchful 
of the ‘little things’ that can make or mar complete hotel service.’’ 


It’s no mere accident that you. 


rest better in a Statler. Notice 
the “little things”’ in this picture 
. . . the bed head light, certified 
correct for reading fine print... 
the two downy pillows (even on 
a single bed) with sanitary in- 
nerslips and snowy white outer 
ones... 
e 


In every room in every Statler 
you lie on an inner-spring hair 
mattress (shown cutaway here), 
scientifically designed for health- 
ful, restful relaxation. On it is 
a protector pad to give added 
smoothness . . . bedclothes extra 
long and wide for night-long 
comfort... 


And as you drift off to sleep, 
you’re still surrounded by our 
solicitude for “little things” that 
contribute to an undisturbed 
rest. Notice how the doors be- 
tween rooms are double and felt- 
ed at the edges for sound ab- 
sorption. Sound-proof materials 
are used for floor and wall con- 
struction... 


We could go on...and on. 
Here, for instance, you see the 
signal above the knob which 
shows outside your door to tell 
employees, ‘*Room occupied, 
door locked.’’ All these things 


—little in themselves—are a big ~" 


part of the reason why people 
say: ‘‘They think of everything 
at a Statler Hotel.’’ 


: » little things 
youcan be sure of 
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TRAVELER'S NOTEBOOK 


The Answer is Travel 


HOSE who follow Explore Your Mind—A Fascinating Pastime 

With Albert Edward Wiggam, D. Sc. in the New York Post, 
may have experienced somewhat the same jolt I did in learning 
that: “If you should ask a thousand people in moderate circum- 
stances what they would do if they had plenty of money will nearly 
all give the same answer?” The unequivocal proof is that: 


Psychologists have asked this question of thousands of people, and 
“travel” is the answer of nearly every one. The reason is that traveling 
gives one a sense of freedom from responsibility and every moment is 
taken up with some novel sight or adventure. It is doubtless akin 
to the universal desire to be a child again. Then we had no responsibili- 
ties and the world seemed just one grand place to enjoy ourselves. The 
psychologists find that there is no agreement as to second choice. It 
may be anything from that of one man who would “‘collect bottle 
caps” to another who would choose to be a “retired business man.” 


I like to think that our ancient nomadic heritage is once more 
making itself felt; and with a more general wandering over the face 
of the earth will come that international spirit which is so indispen- 
sable to modern peace and progress. 

Travel need not be such a suppressed desire at that. There are 
countless ways of beating both the cost and time elements. And in 
this connection consult Thaddeus Hyatt of Tramp Trips, 44 
Beaver Street, New York. If anyone can produce a trip to suit 
special circumstances, it is Mr. Hyatt. 

Charles Coryell of the Grace Travel Service, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York, gives courteous and helpful service with regard to tours, 
passage and such. 

For special trips with special groups, turn to John Rothschild of 


‘The Open Road, 56 West 45 Street, New York. 


The American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, is 
featuring tours most anywhere in the United States, Alaska and 
Canada, in addition to its overseas activities. 

Those contemplating a jaunt through England, Ireland and 
Scotland will do well to communicate with the Associated British 
Railways, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, which is a good source for 
general information and issues attractively illustrated literature. 

If you are among those who suffer a mental depression in facing a 
decision, a pleasant way out is to read a book about the place in 
question and the chances are you won’t be able to get there fast 
enough. Incidentally, Palestinean travelers will find stimulus and 
insight into many aspects of that country in Fannie Fern Andrews’ 
The Holy Land Under Mandate.! And both Mrs. Andrews and 
Sir Herbert Samuel underscore the merits of The Handbook of 
Palestine,? brought out several years ago. The latest publication is 
that of the well-known scholar, Jacob de Haas.* 

Your Traveler’s Notebook is back from a Mediterranean trip 
and brief visit to Palestine—having splurged on an American 
Export Line forty-three day cruise at $375 (allowing for stop- 
overs and later return.) This is a one-class service and can be as 
comfortable as they come—depending upon the cabin and its 
location. Readers of this department are likely to hear a lot about 
my “excursion” for it gathers glamor, mellowness and warmth 
with each passing month. In retrospect, the raw edges of travel, 
the momentary annoyances, either disappear or assume their 
proper proportions, and the experience as a whole is like a capri- 
cious but faithful friend, bobbing up at odd times. Wherever travel 
leads, it opens the mind to new attitudes and interests which we 
bring back with us and cultivate at our leisure. 

JANET SABLOFF 
1THE HOLY LAND UNDER MANDATE, by Fannie Fern Andrews. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 2 Vols. Price $10 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

? THE HANDBOOK OF PALESTINE, by Harry Charles Luke and Edward Keith- 

Roach. The Macmillan Co. 505 pp. Price $6.40 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


* PALESTINE—THE LAST TWO THOUSAND YEARS, by Jacob de Haas. The 
Macmillan Co. 523 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Bee your lion with a camera, before he stalks 
away from your car with lordly indifference. 
(Petrol isn’t his favorite perfume!) One of the 
typical thrills of Kruger National Park —a natural 
zoo, bigger than the state of Massachusetts! 


And after wild and game-filled Kruger Park, a few 
hours bring you to Lourengo Marques — fascinat- 
ing capital of Mozambique — with its continental 
color and seaside pleasures. 


These are just two of the many high spots of a tour 
of South Africa, which can be enjoyed with maxi- 
mum comfort and minimum expense. 


Come to 


SouUTH 


pSRICy 


For full information address 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS, Inc., 587 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. or AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY, 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. or any 
office of Thos. Cook & Son — Wagons-Lits, Inc. or of 
the American Express Company. 
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THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL 


OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


1898 


1898 @ A growing feeling that Charity 
Organization Societies might function 
better if their “paid charity workers’ 
were trained, led to the opening in 
New York of a six weeks summer course 
— the first of its. kind in this country. 


1904 e The value of training was now 
generally accepted and the need for a 
longer period of study recognized. The 
summer course was extended to eight 
months full time. work and the New 


York School of Philanthropy established. 


1912 @ The development of social work 
had progressed steadily and the curric- 
ulum of the school broadened to meet 
wider demands. The one year course 
was extended to two. 


1918 @ Jo meet its changing philoso- 
phies a new vocabulary of social work 
had emerged. The New York School of 
Philanthropy became the New York 
School of Social Work. 


1934 @ The curriculum-of the school is 
flexible and an expanding demand has 
filled it to capacity. The program includes 
training of Federal Emergency Relief 
workers and public welfare workers. 


1934 


122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


(Continued from page 569) 
especially where it is attempting, as now, to achieve organization in 


the face of years of history of opposition it is doubtful whether the 


workers are in a position adequately to protect their rights on ad- 
justment boards. When this difficulty is met by the appointment of 
labor representatives from other fields they are likely to be handi- 
capped in understanding the problems. The chances are, too, that 
the persons chosen will be officers of other unions with such de- 


mands upon their time and energy that they will be unable to give - 


adequate attention to the work of the board. 

The second conclusion is that under the new set-up it appears 
that Section 7-a means something and is not to be trifled with. It 
should be made clear, however, that none of the boards are in a 
position directly to enforce the law. They are administrators and 


interpreters of the law with no power of enforcement in themselves. 


Like factory inspectors, they investigate, obtain the facts, and issue 


orders in accordance with the facts and the law. When orders are — 
disregarded they refer the cases to the proper authorities. Specif- 
ically, cases of violation may be referred either to the Compliance — 


Division of the NRA or to the Department of Justice. The Com- 


pliance Division may bring pressure to bear by the removal of the 


Blue Eagle or in case of industries making use of the NRA label, 


particularly the clothing industries, may withhold the use of the — | 


label. There seems to be considerable effectiveness in these 
procedures. 


Where labor is unorganized and 


If, however, the offender disregards both board and compliance ~ 


division, the case obviously becomes one for the Department of © 


Justice. The law provides for two different procedures. An injunc- 


tion may be sought in a federal district court restraining the of- — 
fender from continuing his violation of the law or recourse may be — 
had to the penal provisions, and prosecutions may be instituted — 
having as their objective fine or imprisonment. The tendency of the 
Department of Justice has been to rely upon the method of injunc- 
tion rather than of prosecution. This seems to be the milder — 
method of approach and questions have been raised as to its jus- — 


tification. Many are inquiring why it is that the Department of 
Justice is not proceeding vigorously against the large employers 
who are accused of violating the law. The feeling of the authorities 


in Washington seems to be that the legislation is so new and the 


type of supervision involved so unfamiliar that overmilitant action 
might create a reaction against the whole procedure. They may be 


right. It seems likely however that if the Department of Justice is to — 


have the confidence of the public in general it must act more 
promptly and prosecute the cases with greater vigor than it ap- 
pears to have done heretofore. 

But no such criticism can be directed to the non-partisan boards. 


They are functioning with vigor, and as a result the right of the — 


workers to organize, to select their own representatives and to bar- 


gain collectively is now, for the first time (except on the railroads) — 


being supported by federal law. Employers are not being put in 
jail for violations, but steadily, anti-union tactics are being opposed 
and thwarted by the authority of the government itself and a new 
concept of labor’s rights is being built into our thinking. 


S this “unfair”? Is it “partisan”? Only a hidebound adherence — 


to traditional injustice, because it is traditional, could possibly 
prompt an affirmative answer. The government has always en- 
couraged organizations of capitalists through the laws permitting 
incorporation. Under the NRA it is not only encouraging employ- 
ers to combine in associations, but it is requiring them to do so. 
Thus it is strengthening the economic power and hence the bar- 


gaining power of the employers. To do this and to leave the workers ~ 


to the helplessness of individual bargaining would be partisan 
indeed. 

Nearly forty years ago the Supreme Court of the United States, 
said: ““The proprietors . . . and their operatives do not stand 
upon an equality. . . . The latter are often induced by the fear of 
discharge to conform to regulations which their judgment, fairly 
exercised, would pronounce to be detrimental to their health or 
strength, In other words, the proprietors lay down the rules and the 
laborers are practically constrained to obey them. In such cases 
. . . the legislature may properly interpose its authority.” 
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DESPITE THE STORM BLUE IN THE SKY 


(Continued from page 559) 


| 
| illumination of this Augean stable is one of the great things that 
| have been happening. Even without the more and worse to come 
it should greatly hasten the day of taking the private profit out of 
| war, out of the business that lives upon war. For, conversely but 
| not less truly, the less profit, the less war! 


‘THE spark of liberty in the mind and spirit of man cannot be 
| long extinguished,’ says ex-President Hoover in his lately 
| published book, The Challenge to Liberty. “It will break into 
| flames that will destroy every coercion which seeks to limit it.” 
| Of this fact an incarnation de luxe was Catherine Breshkovsky, 
| known all over the world as “‘the little grandmother of the Russian 
_ Revolution.” In her exile near Prague she died just now, having 
_reached the age of ninety despite hardships and outrages at the 
| hands of her own fellow-countrymen which would have broken 
_ both body and spirit of a soul less great. Born in an environment 
| of comfort and culture she chose at twenty-six to secede from her 
class and throw her life and energy into the cause of liberty. During 
nearly half a century she fought with all her might the old au- 
. tocracy and all its works and myrmidons, trudging about in peas- 
ant guise, incessantly preaching revolution. Years on end, much 
_ of the time in solitary confinement, she was in prison. Other years 
she toiled at hard labor in the mines, immured thousands of miles 
from civilization in far corners of Siberia. She lived to see the end 
of Czarism, and to enter the capital in triumph—only to see the 
Republic of which she dreamed swept away by what to her was 
another tyranny no gentler than the Czar’s, Of late years she has 
lived near Prague, deaf and nearly blind; too old and feeble to 
7 fight any more, but still flaming with her passion for liberty and 
| upheld by her unshakable faith in its triumph at last. 


WITH HAMMER AND TROWEL 
(Continued from page 557) 


developments worthy of America only in unceasing flight from the 
congested urban centers to safer and more agreeable methods of 
living—not new tenement districts and prospective slums, such as 
the Bronx and Brooklyn, but new types of light housing which 
might be as distinctive as the charming Japanese paper houses and 
comfortable, reliable, and inexpensive as the American motor car. 

Public authorities who desire to advance the cause of rehousing 
the nation and of stimulating building industries paralyzed by the 
depression might offer awards for the best new types of prefabri- 
cated houses and might encourage building and loan associations 
to finance the sale of these truly modern commodities. Cities 
might collaborate in encouraging competitive private industries 
by guaranteeing large orders for such new houses. It would require 
orders of tens and hundreds of thousands of units to produce com- 
fortable homes at a cost of from one to two thousand dollars each. 
But if once such a vast new industry were started its powerful de- 
velopment would benefit the whole economic life of the nation. 

Equally important would be the preparation of beautiful new 
garden cities—well planned developments to accommodate the 
new type of prefabricated housing: At present building regulations 
like those of New York City make such an advance into new fields 
impossible. 

President Roosevelt based: his demand for $300 million for home 
rehabilitation and construction on his assertion: ““Many of our 
homes are in decadent condition and not fit for human habitation.” 
As to this unfitness it seems generally agreed that, to quote Dr. 
E. E. Wood, “less than half the homes in America measure up 
to minimum standards of health and decency.” _ 

This land of plenty may be proud of its high standards, but it 
will require all its traditional genius to reach them without 
endangering an artificial credit structure or sacrificing political 
prejudices. 


Simmons College 
School of Social THork 


Professional Training in 


Medical Social Work, Psychiatric 
Social Work, Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare, Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address: 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 
Offering Courses Leading to the 
Degree of Master of Social Science 


The Next Academic Year Opens July, 1935 


MONOGRAPHS BY BERTHA CAPEN REYNOLDS 


Between Client and Community: a Study 
of Responsibility in Social Case Work 


An Experiment in Short- 
Contact Interviewing 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Annual subscription, $2.00 Single numbers, 75 cents 


Smith College 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


TEL: ALGONQUIN 47499 SURVEY GRAPHIC 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 


first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Association 
of Social Workers and the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. National. 
Non-profit making. 


WORKERS WANTED 


Registered Nurse in small Orphanage to supervise 
daily routine of 20 girls. Institution experience. 
Address: 500 Blue Hills Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED: Man, New York City position, with ex- 
perience in directing relief and social welfare work with 
preferably some knowledge of handicapped. Write 
stating age, experience and qualifications. 7253 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Director of clinics and department of 
social service; specialized hospital with excellent rat- 
ing, very active clinics; graduate nurse with degree, 
training in recognized school of social service required; 
executive ability essential; $200 with opportunity for 
increase. 200 Medical Bureau, 3800 Pittsfield Build- 
ing, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young woman, trained and_ experienced, desires 
position in hospital social service. Thorough knowl- 
edge of credit work, or family case work. 7242 SURVEY. 


Manuscripts edited, revised and typed; descriptive 
articles prepared; abstracts; translations (German into 
English) ; long medical experience. 7251 SURVEY. 


e 
Secretarial position desired, intellectual background; 
many years’ medical experience as secretary, librarian 
and literary worker. Excellent references. 7252 
SURVEY. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE given by woman expe- 
rienced in criticism, editing, revision and ghost 
writing. Rate moderate. Excellent references. 7249 
SURVEY. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


30c per line 

5c per word 

$1.00 per insertion 
5% on three insertions 


Display . 
Non-display 


Minimum Charge 
Discounts 


CASH WITH ORDER 


18 East 48th St. 


Survey Graphic 


MAILING SERVICE 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick SERVICE LETTER ComPaNny 


OSG) 


S PARK PLACE — 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~ 9653 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 
Rates: 75c per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which trained nurses are taking in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a year. 
50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


MUSIC LOVERS — 190,000 of the finest records in 
the world on sale at 50c & 75Sc per record (value $1.50 
& $2). The Symphonies, Chamber Music, Operas, etc., 
of BACH, BEETHOVEN, BRAHMS, MOZART, 
WAGNER, etc. MAIL ORDERS. CATALOGUE. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, Inc. 


CATALOG 


PEEVES RSS 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


Vocational Service Agency 
18 East 41st Street NEW YORK 
LE 2-6677 
A professional employment bureau specializing in 
social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, publicity, 
advertising and secretarial positions. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


SALE: Bound volumes of SURVEY, 1906, V. 
15 — 1920, V. 41; early volumes bound by year 
instead of volume. 

OR WILL EXCHANGE for bound volumes 
43-63, 1919-1930, 

Library, Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, 311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


New York City 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


5c each. 
2037, Girard, Kansas. 


SEND POSTCARD for free Little Blue Book cata- 
log. Thousands of bargains. More than 350 books at 
Address: Little Blue Book Co., Box 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. New York 


EVERY TENTH PUPIL 


(Continued from page 541) 


Negro pupils are reported as enrolled in the southern segregated 
schools, 120,000 of them in schools of high or secondary grade, 
and 13,300 in colleges. Some 56,000 colored teachers are giving 
instruction, 1500 of them being in institutions of higher learning. 

Pieced together bit by bit or considered in its broad statistics, 
the history of Negro education tells a story of progress, slow, 
deviating, but certain. The reduction of illiteracy in this group, 
now numbering twelve million people, from 95 percent in 1865 
to less than 20 percent in 1930, means that the various educational 
agencies, despite many handicaps, have wrought miracles in two 
brief generations. The distinction of several scores of Negro schol- 


ars and leaders and the high level of intelligence of many thousands . 


are even more encouraging evidence of the presence and power 
of education. The past has been rife with confusion of policy, with 


discrimination, inefficiency and actual hostility. The results are 
still unsatisfactory. But the achievements of even such a period 
indicate what may be done if intelligence and concerted effort 
direct the course of public schools for all the people. 

There is increasing evidence that the democratic principle of 
universal education can be applied throughout the nation only if 
some equalization be made of the general wealth. If the poorer 
states which need it most, are to have educational facilities equal 
to their neighbors, the federal government must begin to support ~ 
public schools. This is a very radical suggestion, for in America, 
contrary to the practice of most other countries, education has 
heretofore been a responsibility of the individual states and the 
local communities not at all of the central government. While 
there is still strong opposition, the very logic and necessity of the 
situation will probably bring the federal treasury into popular 
education, and that in the not distant future. : 

If there is set up some sort of a national equalization fund, the 
South will-benefit greatly, for that is the poorest section of the, 
country and her educational facilities are far below the national 
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standard. But the South is in no position to ask for equalization 
from the federal treasury until she herself equalizes educational 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR TRAV- 


ELERS AID and TRANSIENT SERV- 
ICE—1270 Sixth Avenue, New York. Donald F. 
Stevens, President; Miss Bertha McCall, General 
Director. Represents co-operative efforts of mem- 
ber Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Supported 
by Societies supplemented by gifts from inter- 
ested individuals. 


Community Chests 


SoM MUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, 


1810 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC. — 125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions — Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Social 
Work Year Book, Surveys and Exhibits. The 
publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the pepee in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY — Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


9 


e 
Is your 
organization 
listed in 


the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 

why not? 


Health 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION — 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
To advise in organization of state and local social 
hygiene programs; to aid public health and 
medical authorities in the campaign against 
syphilis and gonorrhea; to combat prostitution 
and sex delinquency; to promote knowledge of 
sex as an important factor in individual and 
family life and welfare. Annual membership 
dues $2, including monthly Journal of Social 
Hygiene; Social Hygiene News and pamphlets. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur 
H. Ruggles, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, gen- 
eral director; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 
West 50 Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, child guidance, mental disease, 
mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘“‘Mental Hygiene,” quarterly, 
$3.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS — 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. Wini- 
fred Hathaway and Miss Eleanor P. Brown, 
Associate Directors; Miss Regina E. Schneider, 
Secretary, 50 West 50 Street, New York. Studies 
scientific advance in medical and pedagogical 
knowledge and disseminates practical infor- 
mation as to ways of preventing blindness 
and conserving sight. Literature, exhibits, slides, 
films, lectures, charts and co-operation in sight- 
saving projects available on request. ‘‘Sight- 
Saving Review,’’ quarterly, $2.00 a year. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK — Katharine Lenroot, President, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 
N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixty-second an- 
nual convention of the Conference will be held in 
Montreal, Canada, June 9-15, 1935. Proceedings 
are sent free of charge to all members upon pay- 
ment of a membership fee of five dollars. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


TION — 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
To bring to every boy and girl and citizen of 
America an adequate opportunity for whole- 
some, happy play and recreation. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


MISSIONS — 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. Correlating agency of 23 women’s 
national home mission boards of the United 
States and Canada, for consultation and coopera- 
tion in action in unifying programs and pro- 
moting projects which they agree to carry on 
interdenominationally. 

President, Mrs. Daniel A. Poling 

Executive Secretary; Work among Indian 

Students, Anne Seesholtz 
Work among Migrant Children, Edith E. 


Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 


WOMEN, INC.— 625 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. 
Mary G. Schonberg, Executive Secretary. Organi- 
zation of Jewish women interested in program of 
social betterment through activities in fields of 
religion, social service, education, social legisla- 
tion. Conducts Bureau of International Service. 
Serves as clearing bureau for two hundred 
Sections throughout country 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


— Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in social work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION — 703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCI- 


ATION (Inc.) promotes jobs for crippled and 
disabled, also social welfare; further legislation, 
research, scholarships; membership open to all. 
President, Oscar M. Sullivan, State Office Build- 
ing, St. Paul, Minnesota; Secretary, Homer W. 
Nichols, State Capitol, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Annual convention, Louisville, Kentucky, Octo- 
ber 14th to 17th, 1934. 


facilities for all groups of her own people. 


BENCH-MARKS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


(Continued from page 552) 


The prolonged depression and the changes in social outlook 
which are resulting from it may in the end be a boon to Negro 
education. When all suffer together, a unity of feeling begins to 
develop. As teachers and school officials fight for their ideals and 
for the very lives of their schools, they tend to ignore regional and 
racial lines in a common desperate struggle. 

In order to make any realyequalization of educational facilities 
the federal government will have to do more than merely make 
appropriations. To hand out money in lump sums to the several 
states might simply stabilize at a higher level the present inequali- 
ties between the races and the equally serious discrepancies be- 
tween urban and rural schools. If the government will assume re- 
sponsibility for building up a national school system, insisting that 
present inequalities be wiped out and honest and intelligent plans 
be followed, then we may in due time arrive at our ideal of ade- 
quate public schools for all the people. 


are actually under way, plans are nearing completion for coopera- 
tive undertakings on a much larger scale. These plans include 
cooperative productiori and sale of split-oak shingles, the home 
production of a variety of wood products, and the production, 
collection and sale of handcraft products such as knit goods, rugs, 
bed quilts and other textiles, pottery, wood carving and furniture. 
Already more than ten thousand persons are getting all or a part of 
their income from handcrafts in this region. However, marketing 
facilities are poor, standardization of quality is largely lacking, and 
fine design is much needed. 

If America were cooperative-minded the growth of this kind of 
industry might become a dominant factor in the economy of the 
region, and we should be on the way to limit exploitation by busi- 
ness for private profit. Right here, however, realism compels us to 
admit limitations. Cooperation is (Continued on page 576) 
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American Birth Control League 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
Fels Naptha Soap 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


TRAVEL AND HOTELS 


EDUCATIONAL 
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New York School of Social Work 
Santee Normal Training School 
Simmons College School of Social Work 
Smith College School for Social Work 


PUBLISHERS 


D. Appleton-Century Company 
Association Press 
Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc 
Brookings Institution 
Columbia University Press 
Falcon Press 

Alfred A, Knopf 

Macmillan Company 


Union Library Association 


Social Organizations 


CLASSIFIED 
Workers and Situations Wanted 
Employment Agencies 


Joint Vocational Service 


Gertrude R. Stein, Inc 


Printing, Multigraphing, Typewriting, etc. 
Quick Service Letter Co 


Gramophone Shop, Inc. 
Little Blue Book Company 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 
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(Continued from page 575) not a charter written on pa 
but an attitude toward life and a habit of thought and action. Th 
attitude and habit are of slow growth. It is well to make beginnin; 
to discover unexpected readiness to cooperate, and to provide 
counsel and guidance. To run too far beyond the existing temper i 
setting-up forms, is to court failure. | 
In the training program at Norris a selected group of workm 
are being trained in accounting, labor management, administra- 
tion, business methods and in cooperative methods. They 
furnish a nucleus for cooperative management. " 
Because a well-balanced industrial region will have its share c 
mass production, the TVA is studying the possibilities of th 
region to discover what peculiar conjunction of water-power, coal 
raw materials and surplus labor can be brought together with the 
greatest benefit to this region and the least of harmful competition 
to the rest of the country. For instance, there is a great future in the 
lowland cities of the South for the use of coal and cheap water- 
power in cooling offices, homes and public buildings during the 
summer. As part of this development there will be a greatly in- 
creased demand for insulating material, the raw materials for 
which are abundant in this region. Here is an industry which can 
grow without infringing on any existing industrial developments. 
Large deposits of minerals have been located which can be made 
into the best kinds of refractory materials for lining high tempera- 
ture furnaces. A substantial research plant is being designed fo: 
developing certain other processes for using local raw materials an 
hydroelectric power. One such development may demand more 
power than any city in the Tennessee Valley region. This progr: 
is tentative and incomplete, but any program for developin 
economic security for a great region which never knew it, ani 
which must develop in the face of mature industries, well in 
trenched and with excess productive capacity, must be tentative. 


N account of the industrial outlook in the TVA region would: 
not be complete without some indication of difficulties en- 
countered. A field which at a distance seems open and unobstructed, 
on a closer acquaintance is seen to bristle with difficulties. 
Of all these difficulties doubtless the greatest is irresponsibl 
propaganda. Almost every move for the economic improvement 
any locality is met by vigorous resistance. In some cases high: 
powered lobbyists are employed at Washington to block a progra 
In other cases reliance is placed on a general program of propa 
ganda. An immediate result of the economic betterment of an 
region is possible competition with existing industry in some form 
That immediate result is easily seen. The general increase of na 
tional prosperity which must follow if a neglected region shoul 
attain prosperity—that is more intangible and does not so easily 
gain support. * 
Raise the annual cash income of the Tennessee River region 
and the surrounding areas from $300 per family to $1000 per 
family, and doubtless some firms elsewhere would find new com: 
petition, but the total national purchasing-power would be mucky 
greater, and the ability to share the tax burden instead of calling or 
federal funds for relief, would make the whole nation richer. 

The essence of the New Deal is that in our social and economi 
planning we take into account all the results of our efforts—the 
results to our neighbors as well as to ourselves, and t6 the future 
well as to the present. Planning is not new. The Barbary pirat 
planned their raids, sometimes with great initiative, skill and bold« 
ness. They were rugged individualists. It is planning for the tota’ 
social results, and not for immediate personal advantage, tha 
should characterize the New Deal. ; 

If we can see our way rightly for the future of the Tenness 
Valley; we would have some mass production for national con: 
sumption, some production of finer goods that the rest of the coun: 
try is too busy to make; and I think to some extent we would make 
our own economy and would free ourselves from these deep-wo 
channels of trade that drain our resources off into the great cente 
and leave us poor at home. In the right balance of all these methods 
we can achieve stable prosperity in so far as that can rest on th 
present system of economics and on regional management. 
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below to us, and a copy of this fine edition of End of the Chapter will 
immediately be put aside in your name. In the meantime, a booklet will at 
once be sent to you outlining in detail how the Club operates and the many 
things (aside from the valuable book-dividends its members earn) it is doing 
for the book-readers of the country. 

Study this at your leisure; have the members of your family do likewise; 
you may be surprised, for instance, to learn that belonging to the Club does 
not mean you have to pay any fixed sum each year; nor, as many people 
imagine, that you are obliged to take one book every month (you may take as 
few as four a year); nor even that you are obliged in any month to take the 
specific book-of-the-month selected by the judges. You have complete free- 
dom of choice at all times, and yet, by an ingenious system, you are completely 
insured against missing those particular important new books that you are 
very anxious to read at once, or to have in your library for more leisurely 
reading, but which, at present, time and again you simply neglect to get. 
Moreover, you are kept completely informed at all times by a monthly system 
of reports, and without a cent of expense, about all the important new books. 

After reading this booklet we send you, if you decide to join the Club, the 
free copy of End of the Chapter being held in your name will at once be ship- 
ped to you. 

That it is well worth your while, as a book reader and book buyer, at least 
to look into this matter will perhaps be indicated by this one remarkable 
fact: close to 100,000 families — the intellectual élite of the country — now 
get most of their books through the Book-of-the-Month Club; and of these 
tens of thousands of people mot a single one was induced to join by a salesman; 
every one of them joined upon their own initiative, upon the recommendation 
of friends who were members, or after simply reading — as we ask you to do 
—the bare facts about the many ways in which membership in the Club 
benefits you as a book-reader and book-buyer. 
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members. A few thousand additional copies were printed for possible 
new members, as a good way to illustrate one of the things this enterprise 
is now doing for the more discerning book readers of the country. For 
several years now, close to $1,000,000 worth of free books EACH 
YEAR have been apportioned among the Club’s members; these book- 
dividends are books, old and new, like this Galsworthy trilogy, which 
no person with a well-rounded personal library would want to be 
without. What we here propose to you is this: mail the inquiry coupon 
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NGLAND was clearly at the end oft 
era and in the opening years of anot 
when John Galsworthy died last year, 4 
there is little doubt that by future gene 
tions his work will be considered the tru 
representation of the England that has] 
passed — of an England which he him 
recognized we shall never see again. All 
most important novels were done in grou 
Master-craftsman that he was, each wa 
finished — and always a dramatic — st 
in itself; but each, it later appeared, fit 
with an added significance into a lar 
whole. Thus it seemed inevitable < 
natural — and not a mere publisher's { 
— for all the early Forsyte novels to 
brought out in one volume as THE FORS! 
saGa; and for the later novels about ' 
young Forsytes to come out in one yolu 
as’ A MODERN COMEDY; and once again 
fitting that his last three books about ' 
aristocratic Cherrells should now be p 
lished as END oF THE CHAPTER. It inclu 
his last three novels — Maid in Waitt 
Flowering Wilderness and One More Ré 
Together they tell the story of vari 
members of the Cherrell family, to wh 
the author turned when he had finisl 
gathering the threads left loose by | 
many Forsytes. Galsworthy shared w 
Thackeray, of all English authors, | 
ability t6 portray individuals sharply in 
three dimensions, and at the ‘same ti 
have them typify the society in which tl 
belong. In this, his last great work, 
portrayed English aristocracy as a class 
its realest, if not at its best. 


